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Editorial Comments 
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Isolation Is Not Neutrality 


HATEVER the eventual outcome of the 

Cabinet crisis in Israel some clarification of 
the issues involved is required. The uneasy 
coalition is being shaken not by one but by 
sveral differences. The question of arms from 
West Germany or of inclusion in NATO may 
arouse varying degrees of emotion among the 
members of the coalition, with shifts of em- 
phasis according to party, but it is idle to 
gsume that the partnership of Mapai with 
the leftist Mapam and Ahdut Avoda can 
continue unless the fundamental issue—the atti- 
tude to Soviet Russia—is resolved. 

Mapam and Ahdut Avoda urge a policy of 
“neutralism” which in plain English—and all 
too often in plain Hebrew as uttered by Mapam 
spokesmen—adds up to a pro-Soviet orientation. 
Perhaps a country like Switzerland can be 
genuinely neutral in her Alpine bastion. Perhaps 
a huge sub-continent like India, wooed by East 
and West, can neutrally accept blessings from 
whichever direction these are bestowed. Such 
is hardly the situation of Israel, subjected to the 
outspoken hostility of the Soviet Union and 
dependent for assistance upon the West. Under 
such circumstances neutrality, so-called or other- 
wise, becomes evidence of a morbid, unrequited 
attachment rather than of social idealism or 
political realism. 

Perhaps the most telling question Ben-Gurion 
asked his critics consisted of a comment on the 
Soviet Union’s broadcast incitements against 
King Hussein of Jordan on the spurious pretext 
that Hussein wanted peace with Israel. Ben- 
Gurion declared: “I am certain that the Soviet 
tadio commentators are aware that what they 
are saying about Hussein is not true. But what 
is the meaning of the fact that the Soviet Radio 
looks on a will to peace with Israel as a crime? 
How can this be reconciled with the constant 
preaching of peace?” How indeed! 


JN HER ambition for control of the Middle East 

the Soviet Union is exploiting Arab antagon- 
ism to Israel as cold-bloodedly as she espoused 
Israel’s cause in 1948 in order to weaken Great 
Britain. That she is probably motivated neither 
by love of the Arabs nor by hate of Israel does 
not help the unlucky pawn whom Russia views 
as expendable at a particular moment in her play 
for power. If Israel does not wish to abet a game 
Whose incidental object will be her destruction, 





it is hardly cause for wonder. More remarkable 
is the suicidal folly of the bemused Marxists 
whom no succession of kicks in the pants can 
awaken from their private dream-world. Even 
more curious are the real-politiker like Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann who, without the benefit of 
ideological intoxication, think that they can 
do business with the Soviet Union. The real- 
politiker have even less to offer than the Marxist 
orphans longing to bask in the warmth of the 
socialist Motherland. And nobody knows that 
better than that prince of real-politiker, Nikita. 

In these circumstances it is inevitable that Is- 
rael should seek to strengthen her ties with the 
West including a closer identification with 
NATO. As the only democracy in the Middle 
East Israel is bound by natural sympathy and 
self-interest to the defence efforts of the Western 
democracies. What attempts if any, Israel made 
to be included in the NATO framework is not 
known with any degree of accuracy; however, 
we have already been treated to indignant out- 
bursts on this score. It is pointless to comment 
on so remote a possibility except perhaps to 
regret that it is remote. The isolated status of 
Israel should not be confounded with neutrality 
and any step bringing her closer to friendly 
states should be welcomed. 


The immediate cause of the Cabinet crisis— 
Ben-Gurion’s proposed mission to West Germany 
for arms—is subsidiary to the basic issue though 
it cannot be ignored. The question of arms from 
Bonn is probably academic since the Adenauer 
government has announced its unwillingness to 
send arms to the Middle East. What is not aca- 
demic are the tactics of Ahdut Avoda Cabinet 
ministers in leaking so delicate a matter to the 
press before possibilities had been confidentially 
explored. Admittedly, the problem of relations 
with Germany is an extremely sensitive and 
painful one but the fact remains that for reasons 
which are familiar Israel had been accepting rep- 
arations from West Germany. Why arms are 
more sacred than ships or machines is hard to 
fathom. At any rate it is intolerable that one 
party in the coalition should set itself up as a 
moral censor and seek, through an underhand 
appeal to passion, to achieve what it failed to 
secure through deliberation. No government 
can function on this basis. The economic and 
military problems facing Israel are heavy enough. 
They should not be complicated further by 
irresponsibles of the Left or Right. 








New Trends among the Arabs 


A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


T= DISPROPORTION between the petty pretext 
that led to the sudden reopening of tension 
on the Israeli-Jordan frontier—the transport of 
nine barrels of fuel to Mt. Scopus—and the un- 
precedented means employed for its solution— 
the rushing of the U.N. Secretary-General from 
the Assembly to Amman and Jerusalem—reflects 
all the absurdity and lack of reason in exploit- 
ing Arab enmity towards Israel as a weapon in 
the cold war. While these lines are being written 
Mr. Hammarskjold is already on his way back 
to New York, and the news has come that 
“political circles in Washington have expressed 
satisfaction with the result of his mission.” 

What were the results of his mission? As 
usual, the U.N.: Secretary-General refrained 
from touching on the root of the problem, 
namely that the Arab States in both camps are 
violating the United Nations Charter, as well 
as the spirit and letter of the Armistice Agree- 
ments, by persevering in their policy of active 
animosity towards Israel and by refusing to ad- 
vance towards more stable arrangements for 
non-aggression and permanent peace. 

The more this region became the center of 
the global cold war, the more it tends to be 
sensitive from the propaganda point of view, so 
that the least touch gives rise to a reflex of pain 
like ‘the root of a tooth that is developing an 
abscess. Each of the two Arab camps is now con- 
cerned in jealously guarding its alibi to the effect 
that it is not retreating from the hallowed 
principle of Israel must be destroyed. 

The U.N. Secretary-General could engage 
in a purely local treatment of the fresh 
wound by applying a new bandage without 
troubling first to remove the old one. He thus 
mediated between the two parties for the pur- 
pose of finding “‘a way out” that would at least 
satisfy the minimum demands of both parties. 
From Amman he obtained assent for the renewal 
of the temporary agreement on the passage of 
the fortnightly convoys to Mt. Scopus with 
fuel. But he had yet to give the Jordanians 
something of a “face-saver” regarding the claim 
which served as a pretext for the whole fuel 
incident: that “Israel is fortifying its area on 





Benjamin Eliav is a well-known Israeli journalist and 
radio news-analyst. He is sending the Jewish Frontier a 
monthly letter from Israel commenting on current 
developments. 
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Mt. Scopus in violation of the demilitarization 
rules.” Consequently, Israel agreed that UN, 
observers be allowed to undertake a thorough 
examination of the Scopus area. As to the latte 
point, however, Jordan was forced to agree ty 
the Israeli position that such an examination 
was not to be conducted only in the Israeli part 
of the Scopus zone; and so it will be held aly 
in the Jordanian part of the demilitarized zone 
This includes the Augusta Victoria Hospice (the 
palace built by Kaiser Wilhelm II after his visi 
to Palestine in 1889) in which two Jordania 
battalions are allegedly stationed. 

The basic arrangement in regard to Mt. Scopw 
included in the Armistice Agreement of 194 
was, as it will be recalled, something entirely 
different. It was defined in the famous Artick 
VIII: under this the institutions situated on 
Mt. Scopus—the Hebrew University and the 
Hadassah Hospital—were to be reopened and 
arrangements made for free access by Israel to 
the zone. Jordan has always refused to cooperate 
in the setting up of a special committee for the 
implementation of this paragraph of the Agree 
ment, for it smacks of some progress towards 
the establishment of peace conditions, It was du 
to this refusal that the temporary arrangement 
was made in regard to the fortnightly convoys 
of provisions for the Israeli guards on the moun- 
tain. The U.N. Secretary-General could avoid 
consideration of Article VIII, for it is now 
on the agenda of the Security Council as aa 
Israeli counter-move to the Jordan complaint 
against Israel for planting trees in the “Govern- 
ment House area,” east of Jerusalem. The mat- 
ter is sub judice, so to speak. In fact, however, 
Mr. Hammarskjold has avoided all reference 
to Article VIII because of its dangerous prox- 
imity to the troublesome root of the problem 
of Israeli-Arab relations. 


[7 1s No longer a secret that an appreciable 

change has taken place in the trend of thinking 
among the Arab refugees. The idea suggested 
by UNRWA that a refugee who agrees to have 
his name removed from the list of recipients of 
relief will receive a final allocation of 150 
Pounds Sterling for each member of his family— 
a suggestion which would have been rejected 





outright by the great majority of the refugees 
before the Sinai campaign, has now aroused 4 
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favorable reaction among them and even an 
eager expectancy for the completion of the 
discussions of the refugee problem at the U.N. 
Assembly. A refugee family of five or six would, 
according to UNRWA’s suggestion, receive a 
sum that would enable it to lay the foundations 
for a normal life in the locality where it is now 
living. At any rate, its economic situation would 
be far better than that of the average fellahin. 
This change in outlook has played an im- 
portant and unexpected role in saving the po- 
sition of King Hussein of Jordan. The point 
of departure in his favor in the savage cam- 
paign conducted against him by Cairo and 
Damascus, both over the radio and through 
acts of sabotage undertaken by fedayeen and 
Communist circles within Jordan, was, very 
likely, the declaration of loyalty on the part of 
the refugee leaders in the Hashemite Kingdom. 
They said expressly that they had grown tired 
of serving as an instrument for political propa- 
ganda. By so doing, they have hinted at their 
earnest desire for a conclusion of this sorry 
chapter by arriving at some sort of permanent 
arrangement in their present place of residence. 
The immediate cause for this change of out- 
look was, of course, the awakening from their 
childish dream that it is possible to turn the 
hands of the clock back ten years—an awaken- 
ing that was brought about by the Sinai cam- 
paign. But there can be no doubt that other 
causes have been at work covertly all the time, 
causes that have been gnawing constantly at the 
hard core of the stubbornness of the Arabs 
against seeing reality. There is, for example, 
the biological process of changing generations. 
The young people of twenty or twenty-five 
were mere children ten years ago and their 
spiritual attachment to their villages is not as 
deep or as strong as it was in the case of their 
parents and grandparents. Their eyes are di- 
rected more to the future than the past. 
Possibly, certain heterodox conceptions are 
being aroused also among political circles in the 
Arab states in regard to the sick root. The 
question is being asked whether it is worth 
while retaining it at all cost, or whether the 
time has come to have it extracted. However, 
in this respect one must not build up too much 
hope or illusions. It is difficult to grasp the 
change, if, indeed, there has been a change, and 
one must try and penetrate the thick veil of the 
official pan-Arab attitude. We have learned, 
for example, from a letter to the editor of the 
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London “New Statesman and Nation” by the 
British Labor leader, Fenner Brockway, that he 
had met in Athens with “Arab socialists” at- 
tending a certain anti-imperialist conference, 
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and that the secretary of the Syrian Ba’ath party 
had told him things worthy of particular at- 
tention. According to Brockway, Aflek had 
brought up the usual arguments against Israel, 
namely, that its government had made it “‘a tool 
of Western imperialism,” that its attitude to the 
refugee problem was cruel, that it discriminated 
against the Arab minority in Israel, that the 
policy of free immigration to Israel will in- 
evitable lead to attempts at territorial expansion, 
etc. The novelty of his remarks, however, lay 
in his admission that the Israeli-Arab problem 
is being exploited by the two blocs for purposes 
of extending their own influence in the region, 
that he and his comrades realize that the “Jews” 
must be regarded as a permanent factor in the 
region and that they should be given a place in 
the “Federation of Socialist States” to which 
Ba’ath is aspiring. What is more important, the 
members of the Syrian Ba’ath Party are prepared 
to meet “Israeli socialists who will regard his 
words as a basis for settlement.” 

This is known to us for the time being only 
from Mr. Brockway’s version, but it succeeded 
in arousing favorable comment abroad. “Davar” 
reacted in a leading article, the upshot of which 
was that if “Ba’ath” is prepared to enter into 
negotiations without any strings attached, the 
Israeli labor parties must express their immediate 
readiness to do so. A similar view was taken 
also by “Al Hamishmar.” It is now reported that 
both Mapai and Mapam have communicated 
to Brockway their readiness to make the attempt. 


ONE COULD, of course, disregard the whole 

matter as something of no consequence 
were it not for two factors: first, the Ba’ath 
Party is now virtually the dominating party in 
Syria. To it belong many members of the 
Government, while its leader, Akram Hourani, 
was recently elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Many military commanders on 
whom the ruling junta in Syria rely are them- 
selves members of the party, which is Arab 
nationalist and anti-Western in the extreme, 
but describes itself as socialist and aspires to cer- 
tain basic reforms, both economic and social, 
such as an agrarian reform, progressive labor 
regulations, etc. It has recently been learned 
that Michel Aflek, Secretary of the Party, (who 
is incidentally a Christian and a former Com- 
munist), has launched a violent attack against 
the Syrian Communist Party because it “serves 
Russia and not the interests of the Arabs.” As 
proof thereof, he mentioned the Syrian Com- 
munist support in 1947-48 of the Palestine 
Partition Plan and of the “peace with Israel” 
slogan. 








At any rate, Syria is not yet a “popular de- 
mocracy.” It represents a new type of “Moscow 
orientation”—an orientation “without Commu- 
nism” which expresses itself almost entirely in 
submission to Soviet military and economic aid. 
It is not unlikely that as the non-Communists in 
the ruling circles begin increasingly to sense 
the political pressure from Moscow resulting 
from Soviet “aid,” they are seeking ways and 
means of immunizing themselves against it and 
of stopping up dangerous breaches. There can 
be no doubt that in high Egyptian government 
circles also there is still much thought being 
given to the problem of how to square the circle 
or of how to embrace the bear without. being 
hugged to death. Dare one hope that such re- 
flections will also lead to the desirable tendency 
of attacking the root of Israeli-Arab relations 
which Moscow is making untrammeled use of 
for the purpose of its own incursions in the 
region? If Aflek’s suggestion was intended as 
a trial balloon in order to test the reaction of 
“progressive circles” in Israel to the future of 
this regon as a “Federation of Socialist States” 
(including Israel), instead of a Fascist-Feudal 
Pan-Arabia (with Israel obviously excluded), 
he may expect a pleasant surprise. The concept 
“progressive circles” will take on, in this case, 
a very wide meaning. But, as has been said, one 
must not give way to hopes that may prove to be 
merely illusions. 


Another possible factor that may induce the 
Arab rulers, particularly those of the new Egyp- 
tian-Syrian type, to re-evaluate the Palestine 
problem is the continued failure of the Arabs 
to isolate Israel in the Afro-Asian world. A few 
days ago the news was published that both Burma 
and Israel decided to raise their legations to 
the rank of embassies. This item of news was 
preceded by similar announcements. Ceylon 
appointed an ambassador to Israel, while Moslem 
Malaya accorded Israel recognition. Ghana, to 
which Moscow has just sent a rather important 
trade mission, is withstanding the anti-Israel 
pressure that the Arabs are exerting and ex- 
tending collaboration with Israel almost on a 
demonstrative scale. There can be no doubt 
that when Nigeria attains independence it will 
follow suit. This can be gathered from reports 
coming from there, following the return of 
Nigeria’s Minister of Development from a visit 
to Israel. 

In short, the peoples of Asia and Africa are 
rejecting the Arab formula that Israel in the 
Arab body is like the “Ifny Enclave of Spain 
in the body of Morocco” or, in other words: 
a weak and artificial creation, lacking roots, that 
would be carried away by the wind, if only the 
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prop lent it by the “Western Imperialism” that 
established it and maintains it for its own ne. 
farious needs, should be withdrawn. On the 
contrary, step by step, the process of isolation 
in Asia and Africa continues not against Israel 
but against the hatred of Israel; and, indeed, 
strong voices are being raised for the implemen. 
tation of the “five principles” of Nehru and 
Chou En Lai (which had been promulgated a 
the basis of the Bandung Conference), in regard 
to the relations between Israel and her neighbors, 
Thus, the Arab rulers cannot escape the feeling 
that their war of annihilation against Israel—the 
guiding light of their policy—will no longer be 
regarded by the Afro-Asian world as directed 
against an “imperialist arm,” but as stark and 
naked aggression: aggression by a petty pan- 
Arab imperialism against a small people strug- 
gling for its legitimate existence. 


In Israel, too, it is being increasingly realized 
that this is the only way open to her to effect 
a change in the Arab attitude, to create facts 
that would remove from Israel her character 
of being “a Western offshoot in the body of 
Asia” and to bring her into the family of the 
Afro-Asian peoples. This cannot, of course, be 
done overnight. It is a composite of efforts to 
establish contacts and mutual relations—econ- 
omic, social and cultural—which, thread by 
a may be assembled into a decisive political 

act. 


[N THE END, this approach and these prospects 

might be applied also to the relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and Israel. There can be no doubt 
that it is not the Western “orientation” of Israel 
that mars her relations with Moscow. Never 
had Moscow taken such an attitude, or spoken 
in such tones, to any pro-Western state, par- 
ticularly in Asia or Africa, as it is showing 
towards Israel. Not even states officially con- 
nected with any military alliance described by 
Moscow as an “aggressive anti-Soviet alliance,” 
such as Turkey, Iran, Pakistan or Morocco, are 
receiving the treatment that Israel is receiving 
at Russia’s hands. The cause is deeper by far. 
It has been found in Moscow that enmity 
towards Israel serves as a far more weighty po- 
litical factor in Western Asia than Israel itself, 
and so Moscow is pursuing this line. Such con- 
duct will necessarily change when the diagnosis 
underlying that political line is proved to be 
false. 

Herein, therefore, lies the answer to the ques- 
tion put by circles preaching “neutralism” both 
in Israel and abroad. They demand that Israel 
make some sort of departure in policy that would 
prove to Moscow that Israel is not “hitched to 
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the wagon of the West.” If that means that 
Israel must withdraw from a military alliance, 
the suggestion is futile, since there is no such 
alliance in existence. If it means that Israel must 
stop her friendly relations with Western coun- 
tries, thanks to which she receives the means 
required for her economic development, the 
absorption of immigrants and, in the end, also 
the tools for her physical security, the suggestion 
cannot be entertained because it would mean 
suicide. If, on the other hand, it means that 
Israel must increase her efforts to dovetail into 
the Afro-Asian world and become part and 
parcel of it, so much so that neither the Arabs 
nor Moscow will be able to formulate their 
attitude towards Israel on the assumption that 
she is an “artificial Western enclave” in the 


o 


Asian body, tangible beginnings have already 
been made, which must be developed until the 
general picture is clear to all concerned. 


The Jewish State had been a dream, transcend- 
ing time and space. Now that the dream has 
been realized and has been translated into a 
tangible and concrete body, the State of Israel 
cannot remain satisfied with the fact of its reali- 
zation and existence: it must become organically 
welded into time and place. It would appear 
that the first decade of the State was in the main 
a period of effectuation of the dream, during 
which it took on flesh and bone. The second 
decade will, from the political point of view, 
have to be devoted to the process of fusion with 
its surroundings. 


Why | Left Poland 


by Jan Grzyb 


| HAVE been in Israel only since March 19, Just 
six months. A new immigrant with a wife 
and a seven-year-old son. But the impact of 
what we have gone through since our arrival 
has already blurred the memory of much that 
was going on in Poland only last September. 

Those were the days when Gomulka came to 
power. A wave of mass demonstrations and of 
hope swept the entire country. The slogans 
were: “Down with the personality cult,” “Long 
live democracy,” “Away with Soviet interfer- 
ence in Polish domestic affairs.” Sometimes, in 
street demonstrations, this last slogan became: 
“Away with the Soviet Union!” 

But what harm did the sign of the E.R. 
Kaminska Jewish State Theatre on Stalingrad 
Street in Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) do to the 
defenders of democracy in People’s Poland? Yet 
it was torn down in a parade of demonstrators 
marching down the street those days in support 
of Gomulka and his slogans. What harm had 
Esterke, a little Jewish girl who is younger than 
People’s Poland, done to the defenders of de- 
mocracy? Why did she have to ask her father, 
a worker who rose to membership of the Wroc- 
law National Council through the social ad- 
vancement that characterized the post-war 
period: “Daddy, why was I born Jewish?” 
And when this same father reproached another 
Party member, a Polish worker who lived in 
the same house, because his wife had made the 
little girl cry with her anti-Semitic remarks, 
why did the Polish worker throw in his face: 
“The personality cult is over”? 

Why was it that at the same period, in the 


same People’s Poland, in that same city of Wroc- 
law, the graves and the monuments of Ferdinand 
Lasalle, the socialist thinker, and Graetz, the 
Jewish historian, were wrecked by vandals? 
Why was it that the pupils of one Wroclaw 
school, finding no Jew among their classmates, 
spread a rumor that one of them was Jewish and 
made life so unbearable for him that he stabbed 
one of the other boys with a knife in a fit of 
despair? When he stood before a court of Peo- 
ple’s Poland, accused of seriously wounding 
his comrade, was it really he who was guilty? 

Those September and October days were the 
ones when many a manager of state enterprises 
suddenly realized his Jewish origin by being 
wheeled out of the factory gate on a barrow by 
the Polish workers. When the slogan of demo- 
cratic elections to the various councils was cir- 
culated, it was accompanied among Wroclaw’s 
lawyers by the slogan “A Jewless Bar Associ- 
ation Council!” It is not an isolated instance; 
everywhere the word was “without Jews.” 

In the minds of many, very many, Poles, 
democracy was to be “made” without the Jews. 
When Gomulka spread the concept of personal 
responsibility for the excesses committed during 
the Stalinist period, the guilt was heaped, in 
practice, first and foremost on the Jews. I 
travelled by train from Sopoty to Warsaw in 
August 1956. After a while, the passengers’ 
conversation turned to politics. One of them 
stated, in a tone that left no room for doubt, 
that “those second-rate Jewish specialists, Ber- 
man, Minc and the others, are to blame for 
everything.” And now that three former offi- 
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cials have been brought to court for the sins of 
the Uzrad Bezpieczenstwa, the secret police, the 
three all happen to be Jews: Rozanski, Rom- 
kowski and Fejgin. 


For the first time since the war, the Jewish 
micro-minority of a few tens of thousands 
within a total Polish population of some 20,000, 
000 began to feel insecure; but, although anti- 
Semitic incidents multiplied to the point where 
the Jews’ personal safety as well as their self- 
respect were threatened, the administrative au- 
thorities and the courts turned a deaf ear to 
complaints. 


The Attorney-General’s office was quietly but 
specifically instructed—partly in view of the 
difficulties which the new government was fac- 
ing both at home and abroad—not to institute 
legal proceedings in incidents involving offences 
by word or deed to the Jewish national feeling, 
although the penal code of People’s Poland 
clearly stipulated that they were heavily pun- 
ishable crimes—and despite the fact that Go- 
mulka’s accession to power was generally mark- 
ed by strict attention to the principles of just 
government in practice and the conscientious 
implementation of constitutional rights. The 
victims of such anti-Semitic incidents were in- 
formed that they could file private suits, and 
one victim—for his own protection at a time 
when the authority of the government and the 
party had largely broken down—was quickly 
issued a passport to Israel. 


All this is far from a complete picture of the 
desperate situation of Poland’s Jews during that 
period. Although there were progressive circles 
which condemned it, anti-Semitism in its most 
extreme, sometimes zoological, form was popular 
among the masses; yet this desperate situation 
was made worse by the strange and stubborn 
silence of the central state and party authorities, 
although the press always denounced the out- 
breaks. Broken only by sporadic action, which 
could be likened to the administration of aspirin 
when penicillin was needed, this silence only 
encouraged the aggressors and added to the des- 
pair of the tiny Jewish minority, which often 
felt absolutely defenceless. 


Anti-Semitism was discussed—and sometimes 
justified—at party gatherings. At an election 
meeting of the party organization of Wroclaw’s 
lawyers, for instance, such a justification was 
offered by the Secretary of the Bar Association 
Council himself. As the Wroclaw correspondent 
of the Warsaw “Trybuna Ludu,” in a series of 
articles dealing with anti-Semitism in all its 
forms, I condemned this incident. Needless to 
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say, the Bar Association Council remained with. 
out Jews and the Secretary retained his post~ 
a situation which could not have existed a yex 
before. 


When I applied at the District Headquarten 
of the Militia in Wroclaw for permission ty 
visit Israel, I specifically requested a tourig 
permit. Yet the official in charge asked me not 
once, but twice, whether I was leaving for good, 


I was not a frequent visitor to Wlodkowic 
Street, where the synagogue and Wroclaw; 
Jewish community offices were located. Like 
most Polish Jews in the professions, neither 
I nor my family had any interest in religion. The 
most I did was to buy matzos on Pesach—te. 
cause we rather liked matzos. But in September 
I went down to Wlodkowica Street to buy 
suitcases. As a result of Jewish preparation 
to leave, there was not a suitcase to be had in 
Lower Silesia—except in Wlodkowica Street, 
whose merchant imported them from abroad 
by way of Lignitz. The price I paid was un- 
usually high. I was told that crates and packing 
cases had gone up too. 


“The Jews are sitting on their crates,” it wa 
commonly said. They understood that Peo- 
ple’s Poland did not protect its Jewish minori- 
ty—did not afford them equal rights, personal 
security or national self-respect. They realized 
that they were not full citizens of the country 
in which they had been born. 


It was then that many of them remembered 
that the people of Israel have this right in their 
own country. 
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Misconceptions about the “Middleman” 


by Nathan Reich 


oo judgments grow out of social reality. 
Once, however, they have ripened to ma- 
turity they acquire an existence of their own, 
independent of the conditions which originally 
gave rise to them. Furthermore, these concep- 
tions continue to dominate man’s mind even aft- 
er the conditions which gave validity to them 
have changed or disappeared. Thus, concep- 
tions become preconceptions or, worse still, mis- 
conceptions. Far from reflecting or illuminating 
reality they offer a distorted picture. 

The widespread mistrust of the role of the 
middleman in our economic society is a case in 
point. The general negative attitude toward 
the middleman is too well known to require 
extensive elaboration. Generally speaking, the 
middleman, who is usually identified with the 
merchant, trader or salesman, has been re- 
garded by many as an economic parasite, an 
interloper who insinuates himself into the econ- 
omic process between the “maker” and the ul- 
timate consumer of products; he makes no visi- 
ble additions to the product, yet adds a cost 


for his “service” and thus contributes to the 


price. The middleman simply takes advantage 
of his strategic position and levies a tribute 
upon the consumer—not unlike the lords of old 
who, by occupying strategic points on the ar- 
teries of commerce, exacted endless tolls before 
they permitted the passage of goods from the 
producer to the consumer. 

Almost universally, the existence of the mid- 
dleman has been associated with that of the 
capitalistic system of production; he has been 
held to be an integral part of that system; a 
symbol of its wastefulness and exploitation; and 
attacks on the function and role of the middle- 
man have become a standard part of socialist 
doctrine and propaganda. This attitude toward 
the middleman and his function, while less wide- 
spread today than some decades ago and less 
pronounced in the economically advanced than 
in underdeveloped countries, is still current 
among large segments of the population. 

The problems of the economic role of the 
middleman has been of greater concern to Jews 
than, perhaps, to any other people. For a variety 
of reasons familiar to students of Jewish history, 
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Jews have become closely associated with the 
functions of middlemen. While accurate sta- 
tistical information is not always available, there 
is no doubt that a larger proportion of Jews 
than of any other people, is engaged in economic 
activities grouped in the broad category of the 
middleman’s functions; indeed in some countries 
the term middleman became synonymous with 
the Jew. The negative attitude to the middleman 
was reinforced by the fact that the performer 
of this function was a Jew; the hostility to the 
alien, the infidel, was transferred to the func- 
tion he performed. Thus the number of Jewish 
“middlemen” became an integral element in the 
arsenal of anti-Semitism. 


‘THE PERVASIVENESS and persuasiveness of the 

argument may be gauged by its impact on 
Jewish social thought. The two social philoso- 
phies which most powerfully influenced Jewish 
life in modern times—socialism and Zionism— 
also made their contribution to the doctrine 
of Jewish parasitism. The socialists, Jewish and 
non-Jewish alike, rejected the productive role 
of the middlemen in toto and by inference ac- 
cepted the myth of Jewish parasitism; the Zion- 
ist aimed at the reconstruction of Jewish nation- 
hood in Palestine which obviously required a 
drastic restratification of the future citizens 
of the Jewish state in the direction of agriculture 
and industry. Both movements, therefore, had 
powerful ideological motivation to minimize, 
even to condemn, the prevailing occupational 
patterns of contemporary Jewish masses. The 
Jewish middleman has thus been under constant 
attack from without and within, from enemies 
and friends alike. Perhaps no other people pro- 
duced a literature so vastly critical of the mid- 
dleman as the Jews who themselves were active 
as middlemen—a literature curiously enough 
produced by children of middlemen and financed 
largely by middlemen. 

The distrust of the middlemen has a long 
history; it was present in classical antiquity; it 
dominated the mind of medieval man; it has 
continued well into modern times; and it began 
to recede only with the development of modern 
methods of large-scale production and distrib- 
ution. As with all social phenomena, the origin 
of this attitude presents a puzzling problem. 


The most convincing explanation of this en- 
during mistrust of the middleman lies perhaps 
in the character and social significance of the 
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function the middleman performed during the 
period preceding modern times. With some im- 
portant exceptions the bulk of economic ac- 
tivity, in the ancient and medieval world, was 
carried on in more or less self-sufficient house- 
holds, where most of the necessities of life were 
produced. Since all households operated under 
the same geographic and climatic conditions 
within a specific area and produced roughly the 
same type of products, there was hardly any 
need for trading; people as a rule do not ex- 
change identical things. There was thus no 
socially significant function for the trader. 
Trade, of course, developed from the earliest 
time, but it was international rather than local 
trade; it was mainly confined to articles of 
luxury and catered to the luxury needs of no- 
bility—a numerically insignificant proportion of 
the people. The trader hardly figured in the 
minds of the people. To be sure, the function 
of the international trader was of the greatest 
long-run significance in the economic develop- 
ment of the world. It was he who was the link 
between various parts of the world and who ac- 
quainted people in one country or region with 
the products from other countries. It was he 
who enlarged the mental horizon of essentially 
static peoples. The economic significance of the 
Crusades in opening new channels of trade is 
well known. But while the trader’s function was 
of great long-run importance, his short-run 
significance largely escaped the attention of the 
people. On the contrary, because he did not 
deal in mass necessities but catered to what 
seemed the extravagant tastes of nobility, he 
became a social adjunct of the nobility and an 
object of the general hostility—latent or actual 
—of the common people toward the nobility 
with whom the people had their own running 
accounts, 

The international trader was of necessity a 
foreigner: he dressed differently, he spoke a 
different tongue; he had different tastes and 
habits and his standards of value were not in 
conformity with local mores. Moreover, the 
international trader was an adventurer of sorts 
who brought new habits and ways of doing 
things. By bringing new kinds of goods he 
helped arouse new desires and demands and 
helped generate social discontent. In sum, he was 
a disturber of established social and economic 
routines. It is clear that in static societies in 
which everything was done according to strict 
tradition and age-old custom, the itinerant 
merchant remained the outsider; he was wel- 
comed by some but generally kept at a distance. 


HIS NEGATIVE attitude has been clearly and 
abundantly reflected in the religious and moral 
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teachings of the time. The high praise accorded 
to agricultural pursuits and the misgiving at- 
tached to trading are a characteristic of most 
ancient and medieval writings. Aristotle, for 
instance, distinguished sharply between the 
socially praiseworthy oikonomia—the art of 
producing food and other necessities, and the 
socially dubious if not harmful chrematistics, 
that is the art of making money usually associ- 
ated with trading and exchange. The Greeks 
and the Romans saw nothing unusual in en- 
trusting the welfare of thieves and that of mer- 
chants to the same deity—Hermes in Greece and 
Mercury in Rome. St Thomas Aquinas argued 
for many pages before he lent sanction to 
trading as an occupation worthy of a Christian, 
and to profits as a legitimate source of income. 


This attitude was further reflected in the 
prevailing economic doctrine which explicitly 
or implicity relegated the function of trading 
to an inferior position. A review of the de- 
velopment of economic thought reveals that 
from antiquity well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury economic thinking was, with few sig- 
nificant exceptions, dominated by the so-called 
objective theory of value; that is, by the prin- 
ciple that the value of a commodity resides 
somehow in the object or substance of the com- 
modity itself. From that it followed that once 
the material substance of the commodity was 
crystalized in some form, its value remained 
unchanged as long as the material substance 
remained unchanged. It followed further that 
only that which contributes materially to the 
making of the product creates value and is thus 
productive. The function of trading does not 


in any way add to or change the material sub- , 


stance of the commodity; it merely changes its 
location. It does not contribute to the value 
of the article—hence it is unproductive. The 
logical conclusion was to cast doubt on the 
economic and social legitimacy of the trading 
function. 


The most widely accepted and most tena- 
ciously held variant of the objective theory of 
value was the labor theory of value. Generation 
upon generation from the early religious think- 
ers to the modern Marxian theory of value 
have, in one form or another, subscribed to the 
belief that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the amount of labor embodied in the 
commodity. The price, which is nothing but 
value expressed in some monetary unit, must 
also bear a definite relationship to labor, the 
original factor, which alone lent value to the 
commodity. The merchant who does not “make” 
the commodity to begin with and who usually 
does not in any way change the substance of the 
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article does not contribute to the value of the 
article. His function is unproductive and his 
reward in the form of profit has no economic 
justification. 

These theories had some plausibility in a static 
society where the bulk of productive effort was 
in the form of a manual labor and when the 
relative fixity of supply and demand made for 
relative price stability over long periods of time. 
The theory thus, to some extent, corresponded 
to reality and was held to be an approximately 
valid description of the process of value and 
price determination. 

But even under the static conditions of me- 
dieval society the adherence to the objective 
theory of value involved the thinkers in endless 
logical difficulties of how to square the prag- 
matic usefulness of the merchant with the econ- 
omic dogma which provided no useful place for 
him. These difficulties became almost unsur- 
mountable with the spread of money and ex- 
change economy, with the accelerated dynamism 
of economic changes at the threshold of the 
modern era, wherever recurring changes in con- 
ditions of supply and demand and other econ- 
omic factors played havoc with the accepted 
economic doctrines. The task of reconciliation 
of a frozen dogma with a dynamic economic 
reality presented insuperable logical difficulties; 
the almost heroic efforts of Adam Smith, David 
Ricardo, Karl Marx—to name only the giants— 
to reconcile the irreconcilable gave us some 
of the most fascinating essays of intellectual 
ingenuity in the development of economic 
thought. These refinements of the labor theory 
of value testify to the mental ingenuity of the 
economic theorists; but they did not in final 
analysis save the theory from eventual doom. 
The theory, however, left its mark on social 
thinking and with it a widespread bias against 
the function of the merchant and, for similar 
reasons, against the function of all other econ- 
omic agents such as the lawyer, teacher, actor 
and doctor who supply us not with material 
commodities but with service which though 
highly useful and even indispensable, are devoid 
of physical substance. 


Movern economic theory overwhelmingly ac- 

cepts the subjective view of value. Value 
does not reside in the object, but in the relation- 
ship between the object and the human being— 
the consumer. Value is not a physical but a 
psychological phenomenon. The identical ob- 
ject will command different values when placed 
under different relationships or circumstances. 
Thus, a loaf of bread containing a fixed amount 
of nutritional value will command a high value 
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when placed under conditions of famine and 
a very low value when offered to us under con- 
ditions of abundance. Under normal conditions 
of water supply we attach no importance and 
hence no value to a glass of water, but the same 
amount of liquid dangled before a man in a 
desert country will command a tremendous 
value; having or not having it may spell the 
difference between life and death. A pound of 
coffee on the plantation in Brazil is of no econ- 
omic value unless and until some one takes the 
trouble of picking, packing, roasting, shipping, 
packaging, storing, displaying and putting it 
in the hand of the housewife. In the light of 
this reasoning the distinction between the man 
who actually raises or makes 2 commodity and 
the man who is in some way responsible for 
bringing it to the consumer, thus completing 
the chain of value-creating activities, is of no 
validity whatsoever. All agents who perform 
any function in the long and complex process 
of moving a commodity from its raw material 
stage to its finished form ready for consump- 
tion—the beginning and end of all economic 
activity—all these agents equally contribute 
to economic value and are entitled to a share 
in the end value or price of the product. All 
the elaborate attempts of various schools of 
economic thought of the past to group occupa- 
tions in some kind of hierarchy of greater, lesser 
or no productivity and all emanating from the 
objective theories of value are devo'd of any 
economic validity. Likewise, all distinctions be- 
tween the producer who “makes” things and 
the distributor, the middleman, who changes 
the location of the commodity, are of no validity. 
In reality, nobody “makes” anything. All econ- 
omic activity consists of changing form, loca- 
tion, time. The farmer does not “make” or raise 
grain; he simply combines or gathers in proper 
proportion, time and place the requisite seed, 
fertilizer, water and sunshine and judgment to 
secure a crop. The steel worker does not “make” 
the steel; he combines the iron ore with necessary 
chemicals under proper timing and _ heating 
and changes the material to steel. The coal miner 
does not “make” coal; he simply moves it ver- 
tically from the belly of the earth to the surface. 
The merchant moves a product horizontally 
from the shop or factory to the consumer. In 
fact in a modern complex and highly inter- 
dependent economy, based on minute speciali- 
zation, where every product goes through 
a multitude of treatments affecting sub- 
stance, appearance, form and location—all econ- 
omic agents are middlemen. The economic 
process is an endless flow of increasing activity 
with no beginning or end. The farmer mediates 
between the producer or dealer in seeds, ferti- 
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lizer and farm machinery and the grain dealer 
or mill owner; the mill owner stands in the 
middle between the farmer and baker; the baker 
between the mill owner or flour dealer and the 
grocery; and the grocer between the food pro- 
cessors, wholesalers and the housewife; and the 
housewife feeds the family, replenishes the “la- 
bor” power of the husband and thus stands in 
the middle between the worker-earner and the 
factory, shop or store where he contributes his 
energy and skill to help create new values. And 
somewhere in this endless chain of activities 
stands the doctor who keeps the worker in good 
health, the teacher who imparts skill and knowl- 
edge, the preacher who sustains morale, the 
lawyer who helps in disentangling legal relations 
and the actor who fills leisure with moments 
of relaxation. Who in this endless chain of 
activities stands at the beginning, middle or end 
of the economic process? As long as all do 
something which is useful in the sense of what is 
wanted or desired by a substantial number of 
people they are all productive.* 


[N FacT modern economic life requires an ever 

increasing number of persons to engage in 
these mediating functions. One of the most 
striking developments of modern times is the 
lengthening distance between the “maker” of 
things and the consumer—both in terms of space 
as well as time. Instead of many small factories 
each one serving a local area where the manv- 
facturer is physically close to the consumer and 
does not require the service of many intermedi- 
aries, we have now huge factories whose markets 
span whole regions, countries and even conti- 
nents. The number of intermediaries servicing 
the huge market—keeping the widely dispersed 
customers informed, supplied, serviced—requires 
a vastly increased army of shippers, warehouse- 
men, advertisers, insurers, financiers, dealers. 
Similarly, the long time that intervenes between 
the planning, designing, tooling, the assembly 
of raw materials, the financing and study of 
the actual and potential demand of the far-flung 
community of consumers, makes it necessary 
to call upon additional people to supply these 
services. To the economically unschooled this 
may look like enormous waste, but actually the 
increased cost claimed by these facilitating ser- 
vices is more than offset by the savings offered 
by concentrating production in large efficient 
units. The proof is easily available. The final 


* In self-defence society may and often does prohibit the 
production and sale of certain harmful products or services, 
e.g. opium, but this prohibition is based on moral considerations; 
all phases of activity, production as well as distribution, are 
equally harmful and prohibited. This has little to do with the 
problems discussed here. 
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cost of commodities to the consumer in terms 
of hours of human effort today is steadily de- 
creasing in spite or rather because of greater 
specialization, greater concentration and a 
larger army of persons mediating in one way or 
another between the product at the factory gate 
and the consumer household. 

The growing importance of the middleman 
is reflected in the occupational shifts in modern 
times. A comparison of the decennial population 
censuses in the United States reveals a continuous 
decline of persons engaged in the raising of 
crops and the “making” of products and an 
ever-increasing number of persons engaged in 
the supply of services, including merchandiz- 
ing and related services. A similar process is 
observable to a somewhat lesser degree in other 
industrial countries. Far from it being evidence 
of waste it is an index of economic growth and 
economic progress. 

Furthermore, the growing importance of the 
“middleman” is not merely a phenomenon of 
a capitalist society, that is, a society based on 
private ownership of means of production. The 
widely held socialist view that a socialist economy 
would effect decisive savings by eliminating the 
middleman and his income share has been rudely 
shattered by the experience of the Soviet Union; 
there too the development of large-scale pro- 
duction has resulted in an ever-growing army 
of people engaged in services essentially similar 
to those performed in the United States. To be 
sure, there is a difference in the status but not 
in the function of the middleman. In the United 
States the distributor acts on his own account 
for his profit. In the Soviet Union the middleman 
performs his functions as a government em- 
ployee, receives his income in the form of a 
salary paid by the government agency from 
funds derived from the selling price of the 
article which also includes costs of distribution 
as fixed by some government authority. 


This analysis does not dispose of the argument 
that some middlemen may be superfluous! A 
dynamic economy frequently renders some econ- 
omic agents in excess. We undoubtedly have 
more people on the farms than necessary to feed 
our people but no one would declare farming 
superfluous. Because of a shift to oil and other 
fuels we have an excess of miners but no one will 
argue that mining is unproductive. It is likely 
that we could do with fewer middlemen in some 
areas of economic activity but this does not mean 
that we can do without the function of middle- 
men. The middleman is a useful and productive 
member of the labor force; his function is an 
indispensable activity in any economy based on 
specialization and exchange. 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Two Who Fell 


{A Story) 


by Jack Luria 


pe World War II, I spent three years in 

the Army Air Corps, most of that time 
teaching weather to cadets in a basic pilot-train- 
ing school in southeastern Nebraska. It was an 
easy job, for the cadets were terribly eager for 
their wings. They suffered for their eagerness 
week-end detentions, tight pattern flying at 
night and sadistic instructors who used their 
dual control sticks to beat their students’ thighs 
black and blue. Many a Saturday they flew all 
morning and turned out, nerves unstrung and 
eyes leaden, for formation marching in the after- 
noon. 

Even the hard-bitten World War I men on 
the Field sometimes grudgingly conceded that 
the youngsters might make soldiers. By con- 
trast, the Negro service group on the Field, 
Squadron D, stood condemned as worthless and 
laggard. The Negro GIs were Southerners, 
most of them from one draft board in Alabama. 
They had applied for the Air Corps in the hope 
that they would be trained as mechanics or learn 
some other of the white man’s skills. What they 
got was the dirty detail work: they kept the 
runways level, pulled weeds, fired the stoves in 
the barracks, cleaned latrines. One of the colored 
boys, ironically nicknamed “Five Star” Jackson, 
did nothing but shine shoes in the bachelor of- 
ficers’ quarters for tips. 


The morale of Squadron D was scandalous: 
they went AWOL, the MPs brought them in 
drunk, they were caught at petty thievery, they 
filled the guard-house. They went apathetically 
about their work, turning masklike faces to the 
world. 

The commanding officer of Squadron D was 
a regular army man, Captain Harrington, a 
rangy Texan with a bristling yellow mustache 
which turned up towards his nose whenever he 
spoke of his charges. ‘Them pickanninies are 
just a bunch of dim-witted children,” he said. 
“Ain’t one of ’em that’s a match for a full- 
grown Texas jack-rabbit.” 

To Harrington the Squadron D men fell into 
their deepest disgrace the day only an even hand- 
ful of them qualified on the firing range with 





Jack Luria has contributed a number of stories to the 
Jewish Frontier. A teacher of English at Evander Childs 
High School in New York City, he has appeared in The 
New Yorker and other magazines. 


the carbine. It seemed obviously a calculated 
gesture of protest, one of the few they could 
carry through with impunity. But an hour or 
two afterwards on that dark day Harrington 
was shooting pool in the officers’ club. He stood 
chalking his cue for a tough shot and snarled, 
“No excuse for that. Why, most of them 
Nigras been shooting squirrel ever since they 
could crawl. They ain’t fitten for pimples on 
a soldier’s behind!” Then he took aim and 
struck the ball so hard it jumped off the table. 

It seems strange to me, with all the years that 
have come between, how starkly I remember 
two men on that field, a cadet named Ollendorf 
and a Negro GI, Private Elliston. Both of them 
lost their lives there, the manner of their dying 
as different as the destinies towards which their 
lives seemed set. ‘Each died with his promise 
unfulfilled. Even when war is almost by defini- 
tion the death of the young and unfulfilled, 
there must have been (otherwise why would it 
be so deeply impressed on my memory?) a spe- 
cial pathos in the loss of Ollendorf and Elliston. 


LLENDORF was to have gotten his wings in 

the Cadet -Class of ’44G. I remember him 
in my class at ground school, bright and blond 
handsome and modest withal, a leader without 
trying to be one. Once I overheard his instruc- 
tor tactlessly tell a senior pilot at the officers’ 
mess, “My boy Ollendorf don’t have but twenty 
hours in a basic trainer. But I’ll lay odds he’d 
fly a P-38 just as good as you right now.” 

Then one dark blue December night a noise 
like the snapping of a cello string cut through 
the even hum of the airplanes flying patterns 
overhead. An ambulance roared along the run- 
way. We knew what that meant, and our nerves 
grew taut. Wherever we were at such times, 
no one spoke or went to see. 

The flag hung at half-mast the next morning. 
Later a truck went by with the aftermath; a 
pile of twisted metal with bits of flesh clinging 
to it. But even the horror of Ollendorf’s death 
was touched by beauty. The air inspector’s of- 
ficial report said that the cadet had al- 
most certainly, so glorious had the sky 
been that night, mistaken the tail light 
of the airplane ahead of him for a star: 
flying straight into it, he had sheered off one of 
his wings. He had tried to jump, but his air- 
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plane had gone into a spin that had shot it into 
the earth like a peal of thunder. White shreds 
of his parachute were webbed into the broken 
bits of the airplane. 

Lieutenant Hesselink, who had taught navi- 
gation to Cadet Ollendorf, went home to Mil- 
waukee with a coffin weighted with sawdust and 
draped with a flag. Ollendorf’s father, a wealthy, 
aging business man, was at the station for his 
boy’s homecoming. The father’s two anguished 
questions, “How?” and the unanswerable 
“Why?” were more than Hesselink could bear. 
He listened to the father, but could not bring 
himself to say a word to him. 

We had always thought of Hesselink as an 
unemotional, beefy Dutchman. When he re- 
turned to the field, he went about dark-faced 
and silent. At last he said, “Before I go on 
another mission like that, they’ll have to court- 
martial me.” 


[ Fst met Private Elliston of Squadron D late 

one afternoon when he came to my barracks 
to sweep and fire the pot-bellied stove. As I 
got up from my table so that his broom could 
reach under it, I felt him towering above me. 
He looked about thirty years old. Under his 
fatigues, I could see his muscles bulge hugely. 
I measured my skinny six-foot frame against 
his and said, “Hey, you're a big fella!” 

He grunted from deep within his chest, but 
there was no answering frierdliness in his eyes. 
The bloodshot whites, a blazing ferocity in 
them, were staring past me at the table near the 
other bed in the cubicle. My barracks-mate, a 
captain at twenty-two, had gone to the shower. 
As usual, he had emptied his trouser pockets, 
carelessly flinging a wad of bills, the bulk of a 
month’s flight-pay, on the table. 

Elliston’s eyes turned on me finally. “Sup- 
posin’? that money get lost, Suh,” his voice 
boomed. ‘You know who they gonna look to 
a 

“Why should it get lost if nobody takes it?” 
I said, 

He persisted. ‘‘Just supposin’. Suh, they’ll 
sure say it’s us from Squadron D. Ain’t we 
doin’ the porterin’ about the officers’ shacks? 
Don’ matter if we guilty or not, they got us 
over a barrel.” 

“What’s the good of raising a straw man and 
beating it?” I asked. 

*Ain’t no straw man,” he countered. “I been 
around here.” Then he closed his hands around 
the broom handle and went on sweeping. 

In all he said and his way of saying it, there 
had been nothing disrespectful, but there had 
been no deference or humility either. He had 
spoken to me as man to man, he an enlisted man 
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and a Negro from the Deep South, I a white 
officer. Had he asserted his equality with me 
because he recognized my speech as a North- 
erner’s, or because my second-lieutenant bars 
still shone untarnished? ‘There was a seething, 
frightening desperation in him, a naked vitality 
that was bursting out of its bonds. 

Private Elliston had aroused my curiosity, and 
I gathered what bits of information about him 
I could. He had been a stevedore handling quar- 
ter-ton bales of cotton on the docks of Mobile. 
At home he had a wife and, Harrington said, a 
dozen children. He looked capable enough. 

Once, I casually remarked to Captain Har- 
rington, “How’s your prize porter, Private 
Elliston, doing?” 

“Oh, that itty bitty pickaninny,” Harring- 
ton snorted. “He’s too damn uppity for his 
own good. And that’s a fact.” 

From time to time I caught glimpses of Pri- 
vate Elliston in town, aimlessly stalking the tidy, 
maple-lined streets of the town, alone and bris- 
tling against intruders on his aloneness. Yet one 
Saturday night I saw him sling a belligerently 
drunk comrade over his shoulder and carry him 
into the bus going back to the airfield, away 
from the gimlet eyes of the MPs. 

For an air-corps installation our field was 
small: it was not much more than a mile from 
the firing range at one end to the maintenance 
shop at the other. Even so the Squadron D quar- 
ters seemed to be set off in an enclave of tumble- 
weed and whirling dust entirely its own. Yet 
this forsaken nook must have held a special 
fascination for me. Going past it one afternoon 
I took my eyes from the road too long and drove 
the staff car I was in over an embankment into 
a drainage ditch. 

The sudden plunge of the car had thrown me 
against the steering wheel and I felt shaken and 
bruised. However, as I got out of the car, I was 
more worried about the humiliation of having 
to report the accident to the motor pool and 
getting them to pull me out. I stood for a few 
moments in indecision when, looking up sudden- 
ly, I found Elliston watching me. The heavy 
muscles along his jaws were relaxed in an ex- 
pression of amused contempt. 

“Too bad, Suh,” he said. 
down there.” 

“I know, I know. There’s no need to rub 
it in,” I retorted. 

He bent to examine the angle of the car em- 
bedded in the soft dirt of the embankment. 
“Can’t get no jack under that,” he said. Then 
he shook his head and began to walk off. He 
looked over his shoulder a few times before he 
called, ““You want some help, Suh?” 


*Ain’t no road 
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“T sure need some,” I answered. 

“Then just you wait,” he said. 

In a few minutes he returned with two other 
burly colored men. The three of them managed 
to force some rocks under the front wheels of 
the car. Then while I tried to back out of the 
ditch, they braced their shoulders up under 
the car frame. My back wheels slipped and ate 
into the unresisting earth. It seemed a futile 
business and I was ready to give up. But the 
three men would not yield. They heaved and 
strained until the wheels suddenly took hold 
and I found myself on the road again. 


The three men stood panting and grinned 
triumphantly. I held my hand out to Elliston 
and said, “This was damn decent.” My gesture 
seemed to have caught him off guard, for he 
ignored my hand for a few moments. At last 
he thrust his sweaty, calloused palm in mine, 
and the two other men followed his example. He 
seemed to be struggling in his mind how to re- 
veal himself. Gradually I saw the shiny deep 
black skin tighten over his cheekbones, and the 
unquenched fire came back into his eyes. ‘Forget 
it,” he said. Then he turned away with the 
others. 


A\Frerwarons I wondered where the contending 
passions of Elliston’s nature would lead him. 
A week later he was dead. 


The Friday night Elliston’s life ended, there 
was an unaccustomed quiet on the field. The 
revolving beacon atop the tower brushed a 
starless sky that hung low and heavy over the 
rows of airplanes along the runways. I was 
taking my turn as officer of the day that even- 
ing, and a few weeks later I was told to stand 
by, in case I was needed, at the trial of ‘‘Five 
Star” Jackson. From the testimony at the court 
martial I was able to piece the story of that night 
together. I remember that shortly after I had 
gone on duty at noon that day, word spread that 
a team of top brass would visit the field the next 
day for a big inspection. 

Our commanding officer was a colonel, a wal- 
rus-faced old West Pointer who carried a swag- 
ger stick and spent his time at headquarters 
whittling at matchsticks with a jack knife and 
staring at the shavings that piled up. It was 
rumored that he had been a general in command 
of the Carribbean area at Pearl Harbor time and 
had been demoted for letting a convoy of 
Japanese ships through the Panama Canal. For 
weeks or months he would show no interest in 
what was going on at our base; then suddenly 
he would turn into a capricious tyrant, tearing 
into forgotten corners of the Field, ranting, 
cursing, punishing without plan or purpose. 
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When he had gotten word about the inspec- 
tion team, he hurled himself into his staff car 
and ordered his driver to drive up and down 
the Field at high speed. Ever so often he shouted, 
“Stop!” and bounded out to find a victim. In 
the officers’ latrine he discovered a stopped-up 
urinal. His fury overflowed. 

Unluckily Private Elliston was mopping the 
place at the time. The old man collared him 
and whipped his swagger stick at a heap of 
cigarette butts that had been tossed into the 
bowl. He pointed to a sign above the urinal 
which read, “Do not put cigarettes in the bowl.” 
Underneath the printed words someone had 
scrawled,“How can I smoke them that way?” 
Elliston hadn’t noticed the scribbling before 
and it struck him funny. He laughed, the laugh- 
ter funnelling up from his belly and exploding 
in a throaty guffaw. 

The old man went completely berserk then. 
He screamed obscenities, lashed at the big 
Negro with his swagger stick and swore, “I’ll 
have you dogs lap up the mess lick by lick!” 

All the time the colonel was shouting and 
striking at him, Elliston didn’t move an inch. 
His muscles tightened and he lifted his fist to 
drive it into the old man’s skull, but he pulled 
his arm back in time, letting it drop harmlessly 
to his side. But when the old man had gone, 
Elliston smashed his fist through a wooden par- 
tition between two stalls. 


When Elliston went to his barracks after even- 
ing chow, the wind came sweeping down from 
the north, stinging his face as it whipped around 
the low tar-papered shacks with the icy feel 
of snow. The men of his squadron had been 
restricted to the post so they could spit and 
polish up for the next day. The stoves had gone 
out cold, and while the men waited for the bar- 
racks to warm up again, their tempers were 
mean. They gave the butt-end of it to the 
shoe-shine boy, “Five Star” Jackson. 


“Five Star” was not popular with his barrack 
mates; he was around officers too much. Any- 
one as simple-minded as he could be pumped 
dry of all he knew about who was running the 
crap games or bringing in hard liquor without 
his ever being the wiser. He was a skinny, 
scared-looking boy of nineteen who looked four- 
teen. On the back of his dark brown neck he 
had a large light-colored birthmark which was 
roughly the shape of a five-pointed star. He was 
down on his knees with a GI brush and a pail 
of soapy water, scrubbing the floor near his bed. 

Someone kicked a bar of yellow soap at “Five 
Star” and yelled, ‘“Shoe-black showing on your 
tongue, ‘Five Star. Wash your mouth clean!” 
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“Nose need scrubbin’ too, after where it 
been!” cried another. 


Private Elliston came into the barracks, im- 

potent fury still seething within him. He 
walked mechanically, taking no notice of what 
was going on around him. He stepped on the 
bar of soap that had been kicked at “Five Star” 
and came crashing to the floor. Without think- 
ing he picked up the soap and hurled it at ‘Five 
Star.” 


From all directions then they began throwing 
coal-ash and other trash at “Five Star.” A pair 
of GI shoes tied at the laces came sailing from 
a far-corner of the barracks and struck the small 
of his back. Water sloshed over him, and a wet 
towel was flicked into his eyes. 

Suddenly “Five Star” had enough. Un- 
controllable sobbing shook his lean body. Why 
didn’t they leave him be, just leave him be? In 
the sill at the rear of the barracks someone had 
stuck an ice-pick one day the summer before. 
The rusty old pick was still there. It gave ‘Five 
Star” courage. Afraid no more, he picked 
up the pair of shoes and flung them as hard 
as he could. The shoes hit Elliston squarely in 
the face. 


A hush fell over the barracks. In the fuzzy 
light of the dreary ceiling bulbs they could see 
Elliston towering in his rage. His voice vibrated 
like a barrel-organ bass. ‘What bastard threw 
that?” it thundered. 

There was no answer, but “Five Star” stood 
in a half-crouch, his fists clenched and his eyes 
glaring. Elliston strode up to him, picked him 
up and threw him down again like an empty 
sack. “Five Star” picked himself up and scream- 
ed, “Lemme be, you son of a bitch. I ain’t 
never done nothing to you.” 

There was another moment of silence. Then 
voices began pounding Elliston’s eardrums: 
“Man, you let him talk that way to you? ... 
He just about half the size o’ your thumb.... 
Good whiff o’ your breath and he blow away.... 


Qe. 
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That ain’t no way for a lil ol’ rat tail to be 
stretchin’ up to you.” 

Elliston tried to pick his way through the 
buzzing in his head. His breath came out in 
wheezes. At last he grabbed ‘Five Star” by his 
fatigue pants and lifted him onto his feet, 
“Stand up when you speak to me and say, ‘Suh’,” 
he boomed. 

“Five Star” quivered, thought of the ice- 
pick and said nothing. 

Elliston’s rage over the colonel’s lashing had 
reawakened like a half-dead fire, and each 
moment was heaping fuel on it. “You say ‘Suh’ 
and salute!” he roared. 

“Five Star” saluted weakly and said “Suh.” 
Then he pleaded, ““Now lemme be.” 

An idea flashed upon the big man suddenly. 
“You shine shoes for all them-white officers,” he 
mused. “Okay. Now you go shine all our shoes, 
same as you do for them.” 

All the men were watching now. “Ain’t gon- 
na shine your shoes,” “Five Star” said. 

Elliston grabbed ‘Five Star” ’s neck hard in 
both his hands and asked from between clenched 
teeth, “You want to live, man?” 

“Five Star” got scared then and said he’d 
shine. Elliston went to his bed and threw a pair 
of shoes towards “Five Star.” ‘Now shine!” 
he shouted. His bloodshot eyes watched ‘Five 
Star” get his brush and polish out and begin 
working on the shoes. 

But now “Rube” Washington, who had the 
janitor detail at the transient airplane hangar, 
piped up, “Hey, Elliston, we got a real Dig in- 
spection tomorrow. Remember you once said 
you'd brush that white patch off ‘Five Star’’s 
neck if he went tellin’ on us? Whyn’t you fix 
him up real pretty for tomorrow?” 

“Five Star” dropped the shoes and jumped 
up like a scared rabbit. He pulled his fatigue 
jacket on and started for the door. Elliston 
blocked his way. “Where you goin’?” he 
demanded. 

“Five Star” answered, “Gonna see the Cap- 
tain. Gonna tell him ain’t none of you lemme 
be.” 

Elliston slapped ‘Five Star” with the back 
of his hand and drove him towards his cot. “Lil 
yellow-belly squealin’ rat! You get back there 
or I gone to scrub that patch off your chicken 
leg neck! And wring it too! You hear that?” 

“Five Star” all at once stopped moving back 
and faced his assailant. “You touch me again 
and I kill you,” he said. 

Elliston’s anger had spent itself. He shrugged 
and turned away. “Just you don’t go messin’ 
with them white officers,” he muttered. 
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“Chey him into lil bits and spit him out, Big 
Boy!” “Rube” Washington coaxed. 


“How about that? How about that?” the 
men chorused. 


Elliston’s huge body ached with weariness. 
He wanted desperately to lie down on his bed 
and cry out the bitterness within him. But he 
lumbered mechanically over to “Five Star” ’s 
bed, raising his fist menacingly. “Five Star” re- 
treated to the window-sill and pulled out the 
ice-pick. He waited for Elliston to near him, 
then he raised his arm and struck at the big fel- 
low with all the strength in him. Too late 
“Rube” Washington cried, “Watch out! He 
gone stick you!” 


Elliston wheeled to escape, but the pick hit 
him between the shoulder blades. ‘Five Star” 
stood dazed. The metal had snapped off and only 
the wooden handle of the pick remained in his 
hand. 


A few moments later Private Elliston slid un- 
conscious to the floor of the day-room as the 
Charge of Quarters was helping him off with 
his fatigue jacket. Only the last half of a rusty 
ice-pick stuck out of his back. He died just 
after they got him to the hospital. 


Harrington’s anger over the killing of Private 
Elliston was terrible. “That old buck Nigra 
couldn’t even die right!” he raged. ‘The size 
of him, and a little pig-stickin’ laid him low! 
I'd have given that Jackson runt a marksman’s 
medal if he’d a brought that fat sow belly down 
with a gun. But I ain’t got the luck of a celluloid 
candle in hell.” 


They sent Private Elliston’s body home in a 
flag-draped coffin. “Rube” Washington went 
along with it in the baggage car of a slow-crawl- 
ing freight. At one of the interminable stops 
“Rube” got hungry and cold, and went out to 
look for a place where a colored soldier could 
get a bit of food and warmth. The train went 
off without him. 


THE Years go by, and much that was painted 

in colors bright as blood pales and disappears. 
“Five Star,” who could barely sign his name 
and stared in dumb bewilderment at the men 
who condemned him, got five years at hard 
labor and a dishonorable discharge. I don’t re- 
member now whether I thought his punishment 
harsh or fair or just meaningless. But the fair 
face of Cadet Ollendorf and the dark angry one 
of Private Elliston still stand clear, and memory 
has yoked them together. 
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CITY WIDE CARTON CO., Inc. 
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Best Wishes To All 
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AMITYVILLE DAIRY, Inc. 
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New Subscription Rates 


Although the cost of publication has been rising 
continuously for a number of years, the JEWISH 
FRONTIER has retained the same rates since 
January, 1948. During this period, other publica- 
tions have increased their rates several times. Now, 
due to the continued rise in the cost of publica- 
tion, we have been compelled to increase the an- 
nual subscription rates for the JEWISH FRONTIER. 


Commencing with the January, 1958, issue, the 
subscription rates will be as follows: 


In the United States 
Canada and foreign countries ................. 


$5.00 
5.50 
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Strictly Kosher 
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and Delicatessen Stores 





Your Guarantee for 
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WILNO KOSHER 


SAUSAGE CO. 
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Chicago 7, Illinois 








Cordial Good Wishes to all our 
Jewish Friends and Patrons 
PORTERHOUSE 
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Porterhouse Steaks-Chops 
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LEBIS HOTEL 
Management Corp. 
€ 


11 EAST 30th STREET 
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CAMP MODIN 
1231 Sussex Road 
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Progressive Camping. All Land and 
Water Sports. Work Projects. 
Modern Jewish Cultural Program 
Dietary Laws 
SAM KADISON, Director 
Tel: (Toll free from N.Y.—PE 6-8567) 
N. J.—TEaneck 3-1599 








Sincere Holiday Wishes 
FEDERAL 
BOILER COMPANY 
MIDLAND PARK, N. J. 








DR. P. L. SALZBERG 


80 HANSON PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PERSONS AND PLACES | 


MOUNT SCOPUS REVISITED 


by Norman Bentwich 


HE WRITER visits Jerusalem 

every year, and makes an annual 
pilgrimage to the buildings of 
the Hebrew University on Mount 
Scopus, the Hill of the Seer—or 
the Watcher. Since January 1948 
that noble site, which is part of 
the range of the Mount of Olives 
to the east of the city, has been 
an enclave of Israel, demilitarized, 
surrounded by Arab territory, and 
inaccessible for the purposes of the 
University. The area was the scene 
of fierce fighting in Israel’s War 
of Independence, and the Uni- 
versity buildings were heavily shel- 
led and damaged. But they were 
stoutly held by the Jewish de- 
fenders. A convoy of doctors, 
nurses and students, going to 
the University hospital in April 
1948, was ambushed by the Arabs, 
and 77 members of it were killed. 
After that the hospital, as well as 
the University buildings, had to 
be given up for their proper pur- 
poses, and they have not been used 
since. Once a fortnight a convoy 
goes to Scopus under the escort 
of officers of the United Nations, 
to carry a change of the Jewish 
Police Guard, which occupies the 
buildings, and the provisions for 
the guard for the next two weeks. 
It carries, too, a few members of 
the University staff, who see to 
the care of the empty rooms and 
the half million books of the 
University and National Library. 

To go up with the convoy there 
is an elaborate ritual which does 
not become less mysterious by ex- 
perience. You give to the officer of 
the University your name and the 
number of your passport, a week 





Norman Bentwich was Attorney- 
General of Palestine from 1918 to 
1931 and Professor of International 
Relations at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. He is the author of 
many books—among the most recent 


‘a biography of Judah L. Magnes 


(1954). 


before the date of the convoy, 
On the morning you are directed 
to report at the Mandelbaum Gate 
of Jerusalem, which is no historic 
gate, but a half-shattered modern 
apartment house on the _ border 
between Israel Jerusalem and Arab 
Jerusalem. There, every passenger 
is scrutinized. Besides the police 
and the few civilian workers of 
the University, who will remain 
on Scopus for a month, a few 
members of the academic staff and 
persons closely concerned with the 
University are permitted to wan- 
der over the place for the few 
hours, while the guard is changed; 
and then they descend with the 
convoy. Your passport is examined 
by an officer of the U.N. and you 
step into a blinded and armored 
bus. When the examination is 
complete, two soldiers of the Arab 
Legion, with their rifles, enter 
the bus and we start off. We 
have been told not to speak or 
to smoke while they are with us. 
We are so packed that nobody 
would think of smoking. We 
rumble over the mile of Arab 
territory that lies between the 
Gate and the demilitarized area 
of Scopus. Tantalizingly we see 
nothing except the slit through 
which the driver looks to follow 
the white U.N. jeep of the escort. 
We are told that a new road has 
been made for part of the way 
in order to avoid passing through 
the built-up section of Arab Je- 
rusalem, where an incident might 
occur. 

The bus stops, and the Arab 
guards step out; we may speak 
and smoke. We have reached the 
border of the enclave and the 
Jewish Police are there to greet 
us. We are at the bend of the road 
where the British War Cemetery, 
containing 6,000 graves of those 
who fell in the First World War, 
1914-1918, skirts the hill. We 
see the Memorial Stone erected by 
the Australian Government in 
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memory of the Australian Division 
which had a full part in Allenby’s 
yictorious campaign. Part of the 
Botanical Garden of the Universi- 
ty is on the opposite side’ of the 
road, but it has been mined, and 
the trees have died. The cemetery, 
also, was mined and long inac- 
cessible. But at last the British 
authorities got the agreement of 
Jordan that the Israel Police might 
remove the mines. For the first 
time since 1948, we could wander 
round the lines of graves and make 
our way to the corner where the 
Shield of David inscribed on the 
tombstones indicates graves of 
Jews who fell in the deliverance 
of Palestine and Jerusalem. The 
Jewish graves are mostly of men 
of the Royal Fusiliers, the three 
Jewish battalions which were 
formed in 1917 in England, 
America, and Palestine, and were 
part of the British Expeditionary 
Force. They are well tended, and 
glowing red anemones and_ the 
gentle pink cyclamen are strewn 
on them by the Jewish garrison 
of Scopus. 


E REACH the gate of the Ha- 

dassah-University hospital, the 
first building on the road from the 
North-West. That pride of Jewish 
Jerusalem, which during the Sec- 
ond World War rendered splendid 
service to the Allied Forces as well 
as to Jews and Arabs, is derelict, 
and has been so since the fatal day 
in April 1948. We are met by a 
young Hadassah doctor of the 
University staff who has finished 
his month’s service on the hill. He 
knows every inch of the area, 
and can guide us round dangerous 
places where mines are buried. We 
pass the hospital, and the nurses’ 
home named after Henrietta 
Szold; the Medical Research Centre 
on the opposite side of the road, 
and the gaunt skeletons of the 
Science buildings being construct- 
ed in 1947. We come to the Ros- 
enbloom building designed to be 
the home of the Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies, but it housed also the 
Institute of Oriental Studies and 
departments of the General Hu- 
manities. The libraries of Arabic 
and of English literature, with 
their catalogues, are in good order 
and pitifully unused. The main 
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Hioucer Womeu 


is launching a 


Membership Campaign 


For Israel’s 10th Anniversary 


10 Weeks — January 5 — March 15, 1958 


ON THE EVE OF THIS HISTORIC CELEBRATION 


@ ISRAEL NEEDS 


The collective SUPPORT — STRENGTH — ENERGY 
of a passionately dedicated World Jewry!! 


@ MOETZET HAPOALOT NEEDS 


Our INCREASED EFFORTS for its challenging new 
tasks and its colossal ongoing program!! 


@ PIONEER WOMEN NEEDS 
Thousands of additional HANDS to the wheel and 


HEARTS to the task!! 


Pioneer Women 

of the United States and 
Canada, which is by far the 
largest, raises the funds for 
the important, urgent and 
vital work of Moetzet Ha- 
poalot, the Working Wo- 
men’s Council in Israel. 





Pioneer Women 


extends to you the 
privilege of partici- 
pating in its rich 
program . .°. by be- 
coming a member. 





YOU BELONG IN PIONEER WOMEN 





Communicate with the National Office: 


PIONEER WOMEN 


29 East 22nd Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Greetings! 


© 
L. T. STANLEY 


Pensacola, Fla. 


L. GREEN 
Detroit, Mich. 


S. ADLER 
Newark, N. J. 


W. NEFF 
Warren, Ohio 


B. BUSH 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FORSBERG CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LAWRENCE BEVERAGE 
Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 


H. INGRAM 
Rome, Ga. 


J. BLONDER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


L. A. SMITH 


Denver, Colo. 


M. HAVERSTOCK 
South Bend, Ind. 


SHEET METAL WORKS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ROLLS 
Rushville, Ind. 


GLEN FLOORS 
New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL BELMONT 
Chicago, Ill. 


TELEVISION SERVICE 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


BIENSTOCK & POLLACK 


Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 


STECKMANS 
Ellwood, Pa. 


SWEENEY & McGLOIN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BROOKWOOD 
Madison, Wis. 


CAROLINA CLEANERS 
Kingston, N. C. 


CONCRETE BLOCK CO. 


Danver, Mass. 


SHEARMAN SIERK 
FURNITURE CO. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


PAINE WEBBER JACKSON 
& CURTIS 
Duluth, Minn. 











lecture-hall, of old used for cere- 
monies of the University, when 
the open-air theatre with its 
thousands of seats would have 
been too vast, is today the enter- 
tainment hall of the resident po- 
lice. The flag of the United Na- 
tions alone flies over the building; 
the flag of Israel hangs within the 
hall. On the notice board you read 
the program of lectures and 
classes for the winter term 1947- 
48; and announcements of prizes 
and exhibitions, students’ plays 
and sports of that remote era. One 
room of the building is reserved 
for a synagogue for the Police, 
of whom many members are pious 
Jews from the East. We look 
at the football field, the gym- 
nasium, and the terraced garden on 
the slope of the hill; trenches, 
that were manned by the defenders 
in 1948, and barbed wire criss- 
cross the ground wherever you 
turn. 


Our guide unlocks the door of 
the University Library, which was 
the central building of the campus. 
The big reading-room, which was 
the largest hall of the University, 
is now bereft of books. The bare 
shelves are there to mock; the 
reference volumes and the cata- 
logues have been moved away to 
underground chambers. We enter 
the offices of the librarians, which 
still contain the furniture of David 
Wolffsohn, Herzl’s successor, and 
second head of the Zionist move- 
ment. Wolffsohn left his fortune 
for the building of the library, 
and his furniture for its equip- 
ment. We climb to the roof of 
the library to the domed chamber 
where Dr. Judah Magnes, the first 
chancellor and the first president 
of the Hebrew University, had his 
working room and dreamed his 
dreams. On that flat roof you 
have the noblest of all views. of 
Jerusalem and the Land, that he 
himself has described; the ancient 
City of Jerusalem within its walls 
“built all compact together” on 
the West, the Judean hills and 
the cone of Herod’s mountain 
tomb, and the mountains of Heb- 
ron to the South, the high burial 
place of the Prophet Samuel and 
the Samaria uplands to the North, 
and to the East, Anatot, the village 
of Jeremiah, the stark wilderness 
of Judea, the fantastic abyss of 
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the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and 
the mysterious mountains of Gile. 
ad and Moab. 

Looking from that spot over 
the city, you can weep for the 
perversity of man which puts 
asunder what God has joined. Our 
guide draws our attention to a 
new road that leads from the 
Walls of the Old City by St, 
Stephen’s Gate to that German 
fortress-hospice, called after the 
wife of the Emperor Wilhelm I], 
Augusta Victoria. The hospice, in 
the Arab part of the demilitarized 
area, is used fully by the Arabs, 
as a hospital. The Israelis have al- 
lowed and welcomed this imple- 
mentation of the spirit of the 
Armistice Agreement. 


TTACHED to the Library Build- 

ing are the handsome Museum 
of the Department of Archae- 
ology, the gift of a South African 
Jew, and the former students’ 
common-room and refectory, the 
gift of American and English 
friends. The archaeological col- 
lection, which the late Professor 
Sukenik—he who acquired and in- 
terpreted three of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls—gathered with such de- 
votion, is scattered untidily about 
the hall, and precious things have 
been lost. The students’ quarter 
serves for the mess and the rec- 
reation of the Police. Their sleep- 
ing rooms are in the buildings 
named after Einstein on the oppo- 
site side of the road. These are 
the oldest section of the Universi- 
ty, built around the home of an 
English lawyer, which was ac- 
quired during World War I to 
be the nucleus. The Weizmann 
Institute of Chemistry and the 
Einstein Institutes of Mathematics 
and Physics were set in a wooded 
garden, which, in spite of much 
ruin by shelling and the demands 
of defence, has still its charm of 
nature. Part of the woodland was 
burnt to the ground in a fierce 
fire whether caused by arson or 
by accident nobody can say. We 
make our way carefully over burnt 
tree-trunks, trenches, and founda- 
tions of buildings, which in 1947 
were in process of erection, to the 
open-air theatre where Lord Bal- 
four dedicated the University on 
the 1st of April 1925, before a 
concourse of thousands. The stone 
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stage of the theatre was given some 
years later by an American friend 
of Magnes, Samuel Untermyer. 
Beneath the stage precious collec- 
tions of zoology, geology and 
Biblical botany are housed. They 
are invisible for us; but from the 
stage itself we get another superb 
view over the wilderness of Judea, 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead 
Sea. A few Police are posted on 
the stage and round the theatre, 
keeping watch; for here we are 
on the border line. Till a few years 
ago the Biblical zoo was placed 
in the garden flanking the theatre 
to the East. The animals were re- 
moved to the Jewish part of the 
town when temporary interrup- 
tion of the convoy threatened 
them with hunger. The Police 
commander has his modest resi- 
dence in the Einstein Building. 
He stays six months. He is an old 
settler in Israel who loves this 
noble site and has a tender con- 
cern for the care of its buildings. 
When he is not on duty—but that 
is a very brief part of the day 
and the night—he meditates and 
reads, 

Reluctantly we wend our way 
back to the Hadassah hospital and 
prepare for the return journey. 
We pass a section of the botanical 
garden facing East. Within it is 
the burial cave of Nicanor, the 
Jew who provided 


Here two of the Russian-Jewish 
founding fathers of the Zionist 
movement are buried: Pinsker and 
Ussishkin. Back at the hospital 
we are greeted with the news that 
part of the convoy was delayed 
at the Mandelbaum Gate, so that 
we have an hour’s grace. We may 
wander over the hospital’s ghostly 
spaces and gaze at its marble wall 
recording the gifts of chapters of 
Hadassah to its erection and its 
equipment. 

At last the United Nations es- 
cort is ready for the roll-call of 
the descending Police who have 
finished their month, the half 
dozen civilians, including our 
doctor guide, who have done their 
weeks of duty, and the few visi- 
tors, like ourselves, who have en- 
joyed the freedom of Scopus for 
three hours. We crowd into our 
dark bus; at the corner of the road 
the Arab guards silently enter; 


the doors are closed and bolted; 
we rumble down the hill; at some 
point, which we cannot identify, 
we hear the shouts of Arabs, prob- 
ably school-children, who don’t 
approve of us; and then suddenly 
we are at the Mandelbaum Gate 
again. It takes less time to descend 
than to ascend. 

What is the future of Scopus? 
During the last years the Hebrew 
University has built on a new 
and spacious campus in Jewish 
Jerusalem, lecture halls and labora- 
tories, offices and students’ hostels. 
Here a great part of the University 
will remain; and a new University 
Hadassah hospital and Medical 
School are being constructed on 
another spacious site. When Scopus 
is recovered, as it surely will be 
in the fullness of days, its build- 
ings will be required for new fa- 
culties and departments, perhaps 
the faculty of fine arts, a depart- 
ment of the study of religions, a 
museum of archaeology, and an en- 
larged School of Oriental Studies, 
in which Jews and Arabs would 
share. The original Hadassah hos- 
pital, moreover, may be used. for 
some humanitarian purpose serv- 
ing the Arab world as well as 
Israel. The library with its six 
hundred thousand books will be 
combined with the new central 
library to be erected in Givat Ram. 
There is something in the air of 
Jerusalem and in the scene of the 
Hill of the Seer, full of memories 
of the Prophets, which leads the 
visitor to dream dreams. 
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JON KIMCHE: JOURNALIST 
by Itzhak Gattegno 


[N THE spring of 1941 the Blitz 

raged over London. Nazi 
bombers had just finished an- 
other air-raid, and the echo of 
their explosions was still heard. 
A drizzle fell in London’s foggy 
streets. The telephone rang in 
Jon Kimche’s home. “The book 
shop’s been bombed,” said a voice. 
It referred to the Socialist Book 
Shop, situated, until that evening, 
in St. Bride’s Street, just off Lon- 
don’s famous Fleet Street, which 
Jon Kimche had been running 
since 1934. 

Among the frequent visitors 
who used to come there were Lord 
Beaverbrook, owner of an influ- 
ential British newspaper’s network, 
and Michael Foot, a famous British 
journalist, who used to be leader- 
writer in London’s Evening Stand- 
ard. “What should I write an 
editorial about today?”, Michael 
Foot would ask Kimche. The pol- 
icy of the paper was often decided 
during conversations between the 
two in the book shop. But now 
that the book shop had been set 
on fire, what was to become of 
its 32-year-old manager, Jon Kim- 
che? 

His contacts with journalism 
had been well established before, 
but he became a journalist in the 
full sense of the word only in 
1941. Immediately after his book 
shop had been bombed, he toured 
occupied Europe, and travelled via 
Portugal, Spain and _ occupied 
France to Switzerland, country 
of his birth. 

In France the Germans stopped 
the train to check passengers. 
“*Jiiden Raus” (Jews out!), shout- 
ed the Gestapo soldiers—but Kim- 
che remained in his seat. A Nazi 
officer came along and after cross- 
questioning him for about half 
an hour, he was allowed to travel 
on. “My feelings during those 
moments were not particularly 
comfortable,” he recalls, “but that 
incident reduced my fear of the 
Gestapo.” 





Itzhak Gattegno is a young English 
journalist. 


The publication of Kimche’ 
series of articles about occupied 
Europe in the Evening Standard 
made a big impression in England, 
He went again to the Continent 
in 1944 as military correspondent 
of both the Evening Standard and 
the Sunday Observer and as 4 
Reuters special correspondent. 

This time, Kimche made his way 
with the Americans who were 
flying to the French Maquis, be- 
hind the Nazi lines, to join Free 
France soldiers, and from there he 
went again to Switzerland. The 
first stories about the Bergen-Bel- 
sen concentration camp had just 
reached Switzerland. Kimche 
brought with him back to London 
a full list of all the Jews deported 
to Bergen-Belsen, but nobody 
would believe him in London. “It 
was impossible to stir public opin- 
ion regarding the tragedy of Bel- 
sen,” he says. “The English atti- 
tude was that the whole thing was 
nothing but an inflated Zionist 
propaganda story.” 

After the war Kimche edited 
the Socialist weekly Tribune, organ 
of the left-wing section in the 
Labor party, and was considered 
to be the theoretician of Bevan- 
ism—but he soon decided to give 
up the post. “I wanted to bea 
reporter. I think one cannot be 
a good journalist unless one is also 
a reporter, maintaining contacts 
with people, and running after 
the news. Therefore, I left for 
the Middle East.” 

And it was the Middle East 
which got him his international 
reputation. What was it that at- 
tracted Kimche to the Middle East 
of all places? ‘Maybe the fact 
that my father was elected as a 
delegate to the first Zionist Con- 
gress in Basle,” he says. His father, 
who now lives in Jerusalem, was 
the only delegate to that Congress 
whose credentials had been with- 
drawn. He was then under 21 
and therefore ineligible. 


HE ELDEST of nine, Kimche grew 
up in a Jewish traditional home 
in the small town of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, where he had been 
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born in 1909. His family are 
direct descendants of Rabbi David 
Kimche (Radak), the famous 
Spanish Bible interpreter in the 
Middle Ages. Kimche got his early 
Hebrew education from Rabbi 
Kook, who also lived in the same 
Swiss town, and was a family 
friend of the Kimches before they 
emigrated to London in 1921. 
When after the war, in 1945, 
Kimche went on his first Middle 
Eastern tour, this included the 
region from Libya in the West to 
Iran in the East. In Palestine 
he was attacked by the Jews as a 
British agent and by the Arabs 
as a Zionist agent. “I still have 
with me an old copy of the Tel- 
Aviv daily Mishmar, attacking me 
as an Arab agent,” Kimche says. 
His reaction to these many-sided 
attacks was typical of him: during 
two years, 1946 to 1947, he was 
writing a regular thrice-weekly ar- 
ticle, published at the same time 
and with precisely the same text 
in Palestine Post, Ha’aretz, Mish- 
mar, Al-Wahda (the Husseini 
paper in Jerusalem) and Al-Ballag 
(the Wafdist organ in Cairo). 
Many of the Middle East’s lead- 
ers in those days, some of them 
assassinated in the meantime, were 
counted among his personal 
acquaintances: Nokrashi Pasha, 
Wafdist Prime Minister of Egypt, 
Sami el-Solh,* Lebanon’s Prime 
Minister, King Abdullah, Moslem 
Brotherhood leader Sheikh Hassan 


al-Banna, and many others. 


Abdullah used to discuss po- 
litical issues frankly and openly 
with him. He allowed him to pub- 
lish his statements in full, but the 
King had his own means of de- 
fence: the following day he would 
publish an official denial—‘“I have 
not seen Kimche, I did not speak 
to him, and consequently, of 
course, I have not told him any- 
thing.” 

Hassan al-Banna left a strong 
impression on him. He was soft- 
spoken, and did not fit in at all 
with the fanatic character of his 
Moslem Brotherhood. “‘He was a 
charming man,” says Kimche, 
“but he would wear brown shoes 
with a blue suit, or an overcoat 
in the Cairo heat.” 

“I met Fadel al-Jamali, Iraq’s 
ex-Premier, at his home in Bagh- 


dad in 1948. He was then under 
house-arrest after the demonstra- 
tions which followed the Anglo- 
Iraqi Portsmouth treaty. He is a 
cultured man. His Zionist library 
is one of the largest and finest I 
have ever seen. Every book pub- 
lished on Zionism, in English and 
Arabic, is to be found on his 
shelves.” 

After his 1945 and 1948-9 
Middle Eastern tours, he wrote his 
book “Seven Fallen Pillars.” Ic 
caused a storm in British political 
circles by uncovering British po- 
litical failure and by describing 
how the “Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom” on which the famous T.E. 
Lawrence had proposed British 
Middle Eastern policy should be 
based had been smashed. Among 
Kimche’s outstanding discoveries 
was General Barker’s (the then 
G.O.P. Palestine) anti-Semitic “‘or- 
der of the day,” proclaiming Jew- 
ish shops as “out of bounds” for 
British troops, “in order to hit 
the Jews in their pockets.” 

“Seven Fallen Pillars” was bit- 
terly criticised by authorities like 
George Kirk, General Clayton, The 
Times and the Financial Times. 
But the critics helped to sell the 
book, the first edition of which 
(12,000 copies in English and 
3,000 of Itzhak Ivry’s Hebrew 
translation) were very quickly sold 
out. The second edition is still 
successfully selling in Britain, the 
U.S., Egypt, Lebanon and Pakis- 
tan. In Iraq the circulation of the 
book is forbidden by the govern- 
ment. 


FTER “Seven Fallen Pillars” had 
been published, Kimche was 
planning the publication of a 
weekly about the Middle East, in 
which a leading Arab, and British 
Labor and Tory personalities were 
to take part. Antony Nutting, 
Tory Minister of State who 
later resigned over Eden’s Suez 
policy, was scheduled to come in 
on the project. 

At that time, the British Zionist 
Federation was looking for an 
editor for its organ, “The Zionist 
Review.” This paper was in a bad 
position and the Federation wanted 
to save it by engaging a profes- 
sional journalist as editor. Kimche 
accepted the offer on condition 
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that he was allowed to remake the 
Zionist Review, give it a new 
name, and edit it not as a Zionist 
propaganda pamphlet, but as an 
informative newspaper about the 
Middle East. Israel’s integration 
in the Middle East is a sine que non 
to her very existence, and there 
lies also the solution of the Jewish 
problem in the long run—this 
was to be the basis of the new 
paper. After long and exhausting 
negotiations, the directors of the 
British Zionist Federation agreed, 
and the Jewish Observer and Mid- 
dle East Review was born in 1952. 

The first number of the new 
paper contained a world “scoop”: 
it had an advance publication of 
secret documents related to the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement over 
the Canal, supplied by the Egypt- 
ian Embassy in London, and pub- 
lished later in the “Green Book.” 
The British press started quoting 
the Jewish Observer, which ac- 
quired a respectable position in 
London’s Fleet Street. But Kimche 
was still being attacked both as 
pro-Israeli and pro-Arab. Many 
Jews were opposed to the very idea 
of a Jewish paper publishing any- 
thing about the Arab world. They 
said the paper was neither Zionist 
nor Jewish. 

“T have always tried to point out 
the common interest between Jews 
and Arabs; to understand the 
Arab view and to explain it to 
Jews, and vice versa. A basic mis- 
take in Israeli propaganda and for- 
eign policy is that they fail to 
understand how one can be pro- 
Arab and pro-Israel at the same 
time.” This is Kimche’s position. 

The Jewish Observer, despite its 
definite Jewish and Israeli orienta- 
tion, enjoys considerable confi- 
dence in the Arab world. Govern- 
ment offices in the Arab states are 
included among its regular sub- 
scribers. Gamal Abdel Nasser is 
also a reader of the paper, and 
quotes it in his “Philosophy of the 
Egyptian Revolution” as well as 
in his broadcasts over the Cairo 
Radio home service. 

In 1952, “The Secret Roads,” 
written jointly by Jon and his 
brother David, was published, un- 
folding the story of the Jewish 
illegal immigration before Israel 
was proclaimed. This book, sold 
out in its English original, has 
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been transplanted into German, 
Spanish and Italian. The Kimele 
brothers are now writing a book 
about the 1948-9 Palestine wa 
which will reveal, for the firg 
time, facts unknown hitherto, ang 
will be, they say, a completely re. 
written version of the war. 

Kimche still keeps in touch with 
his Arab friends. He has me 
Azzam Pasha, former secretary 
general of the Arab League and 
present Legal Adviser to HM, 
King Saud, recently in Geneva, 
“J make it an important rule not 
to run to the other side after such 
a meeting and tell them what] 
have heard. I particularly resent 
the habit of embassies of trying 
to sound journalists on what they 
are told. It is a practice which in- 
variably ends badly,” he said des- 
cribing how Aubrey Eban and 
David (Dolek) Horovitz had 
asked him, in October 1947, to 
arrange for them to meet Assam 
Pasha who was then in London, 
on the eve of the U.N. debate 
about the Partition Plan. 

Azzam agreed to this meeting, 
which took place over dinner at 
the Savoy Hotel. While Eban and 
Horovitz were trying to persuade 
Azzam to agree to the U.N. solu- 
tion, Azzam said logic was not 
enough to solve the problem. 
“War, only war will decide the 
issue.” It was agreed that the 
meeting would be considered a 
strictly private and confidential, 
and that none of the parties would 
use it, or even mention that it 
took place at all. But some months 
afterwards, Moshe Sharett, the Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister, was asked 
by an American correspondent 
to quote any Israeli attempt to 
reach peace with the Arabs. Sha- 
rett referred to that very meeting 


in full detail. 


ARious Zionist officials contin- 

ue attacking him, claiming that 
the Jewish Observer is not sufhc- 
iently Zionist, but the success of 
the paper is gradually quietening 
the critics. “I learned a lot from 
Lord Acton, who tried to edit 4 
Catholic paper with a world out- 
look, but failed,” says Kimche. 
“He failed because he let himself 
be crushed under the pressure and 
criticisms of his directors.” 


The word “Jewish” was delib- 
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erately chosen for the name of 
the paper. It is principally ad- 
dressed to Jews, although there are 
still a lot of English Jews who 
would not carry a paper entitled 
“Jewish” in a public place. “I 
prefer the word ‘Jewish’ on the 
front-page and an objective paper 
inside, to a paper which will not 
be called Jewish, but will contain 
nothing but propaganda stuff,” 
says Kimche. The objectivity of 
the Jewish Observer has recently 
been acknowledged by one of the 
most important papers published 
in the Arab world—the Beirut 
Middle East Forum, which carried 
in one of its issues a long article 
describing Kimche and his paper 
rather sympathetically. 

The Sinai Operation in Kim- 
che’s view came prematurely. 
British Intelligence, and certainly 
Israeli Intelligence, were well 
aware of the fact that the Egypt- 
ian army, despite its Soviet arms, 
was no match for the Israeli Army. 
The Egyptians were anyway plan- 
ning to attack, and had Israel 
waited just a few months she could 
have beaten the Egyptians and 
would have enjoyed the moral ad- 
vantage of a victorious victim of 
aggression. He thinks also that 
Israel’s foreign policy did not 
make the best use of military 
victory, which could have been 
much better exploited. 


The right to express his opinion 
freely and independently costs 
Kimche and his staff a considerable 
effort. The paper is run with an 
incredibly small staff, including 
only three full-time journalists, 
beside Kimche himself. The paper 
has correspondents in the Middle 
East, U.S., France, Italy, etc. 

The Jewish Observer’s most re- 
cent achievement came a few 
weeks ago, when its French edi- 
tion was started circulating in 
France, North Africa, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Egypt and Lebanon. This 
increased the number of readers 
to over 50,000. During his present 
visit to Israel Kimche will try to 
make final arrangements for an en- 
larged international edition of the 
Jewish Observer, which is to be 
circulated on a commercial scale 
in North America. He will also 
try to materialize the plans for a 
Hebrew edition to be printed in 
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London and circulated in Israel 
and among Hebrew-speaking Dias- 
pora Jews. A more ambitious plan 
is an Arab edition, scheduled for 
1958. “The Jewish Observer has 
now started a period of expansion, 
and it is on its way to become for 
the Middle East what the Econo- 
mist is for politics,” says Kimche. 
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JupaisM UNDER FREEDOM by Ira 
Eisenstein, Reconstruction Press, 
New York, 1956. 


"THERE Is probably no more criti- 

cal group within the Jewish 
community than the Reconstruc- 
tionists—with the emphasis on 
“within.” This is the key to Re- 
constructionism—a passionate de- 
votion to the Jewish people and an 
equally passionate concern for its 
attainment of the most exalted 
ethical, spiritual and cultural qual- 
ity of existence possible. Where 
else but in a Reconstructionist 
book is one likely to find an au- 
thor grappling with the spiritual 
problems of Judaism by treating 
such diversified phenomena as Is- 
raeli concert audiences, Jewish art, 
community organization, kibbutz 
culture, American democracy, /a- 
lakhah, concepts of God and other 
themes that seem to have no ap- 
parent relationship to one another? 
But this has been the unique con- 
tribution of Reconstructionism to 
American Jewish thought. It has 
seen Judaism, as no other move- 
ment has, as a multi-colored cul- 
ture whose richness has been dis- 
sipated by the loss of a sense of 
“folk.” To reestablish the folk— 
and a Jewish folk means a people 
yearning to found itself on uni- 
versal values—this is Reconstruc- 
tionism’s aim. 

Having stated the point of de- 
parture which I share in common 
with Dr. Eisenstein, I may now 
be permitted to voice my criticism 
of some of his arguments, without, 
I hope, having anyone conclude 
that a rift has occurred in Recon- 
structionist ranks and that the 
movement having lost its unity, 
is intellectually bankrupt. Only 
were Reconstructionists to cease to 
criticize one another would such a 
conclusion be warranted. 

I want first to comment briefly 
on Dr. Eisenstein’s treatment of 
“the Chosen People” doctrine. I 
think it inadequate. At one point 
he concedes too much to critics 
of the Reconstructionist position 
when he declares: ‘“‘Certainly, from 
Biblical times to our own, being 
the Chosen People has meant not 
privilege, but responsibility” (pp. 
242-3). This is inaccurate. The 
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very idea of one people having a 
greater responsibility for ethical 
behavior constitutes privilege. No- 
blesse oblige is a form of superi- 
ority. Moreover, as Hayim Green- 
berg pointed out in these pages, 
in his own exhaustive study of the 
doctrine, chosenness did mean the 
possession of a superior culture— 
the Torah. 

What is meant by privilege and 
superiority, however, is only a 
minor issue. Of greater signifi- 
cance is the fact that historically 
the Chosen People doctrine has 
been a vast congeries of notions, 
involving superiority, racism, the 
bond between Israel and the Land, 
ethical responsibility, Israel-cent- 
rism and many other ideas and 
values. Dr. Eisenstein gives a sense 
of this vastness, although his brief 
treatment of the subject scarcely 
enables him to do justice to its 
complexity, and to indicate where- 
in positive elements in the tra- 
ditional conception can be legiti- 
mately employed in a notion like 
“vocation.” 

Moreover, no adequate analysis 
of “‘chosenness” should ignore its 
theological implications. Chosen- 
ness implies a chooser. As far as 
I know, no one has yet attempted 
to analyze the bearing which belief 
in chosenness must have on the 
conception of God. The God who 
chose Israel for ethical responsi- 
bility is also the same God who 
permitted the age-long agonies of 
galut. Are we—and particularly 
we Zionists—prepared to accept 
a God who teaches the world a 
moral lesson over the corpse of 
the Jewish people? It is this well- 
rounded type of inquiry at which 
I have only hinted, which is need- 
ed in order to gain for the Re- 
constructionist critique of the 
doctrine the careful attention it 
deserves. 

My criticism of Dr. Eisenstein’s 
theology gives me an opportunity 
to proclaim once and for all 
that there never has been anything 
called “the Reconstructionist the- 
ology.” There is unquestionably a 
Reconstructionist mood in theolo- 
gy, a feeling that God-ideas are 
less important than belief in God. 
Reconstructionism is characterized, 
too, by a disposition to favor 
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concepts of God which do not 
run roughshod over natural law 
and which do not mistake meta- 
physical speculation for literal 
truth. I cannot, of course, enter 
here into an analysis of this gen- 
erally naturalist mood of Recon- 
structionism, but I want to assert 
that while naturalism implies op- 
position to supernaturalism, it does 
not mean a rejection of transcend- 
ence. Naturalism is not the shal- 
low belief that seeing is believing, 
as charged by some. Imagination, 
interpretation and guess-work en- 
ter into scientific enterprise; there 
is no reason to deny them a place 
in religious thought. But Recon- 
structionists are prone to deny to 
these habits of mind the authori- 
ty to legislate what is and is not 
truth. Within this framework 
there is ample room for theological 
disagreement. 


NE OF my reservations about 

Dr. Eisenstein’s position is his 
failure to probe more deeply—at 
least in this work—into the nature 
of ideals. Dr. Eisenstein claims 
that: “If we do not believe in the 
validity of ideals or in their ul- 
timate triumph, then we do not 
believe in God, no matter what 
we say” (p. 34). I am not sure 
what belief in the validity of 
ideals means, in the context in 
which Dr. Eisenstein speaks of 
them. To believe in the triumph 
of ideals as such need have no re- 
lationship to the particular ideals 
cherished by a people at a partic- 
ular time. Of what human signifi- 
cance, however, could the validity 
of ideals be if those ideals had no 
bearing on our own understanding 
of life’s purposes—if, in other 
words, ideals would triumph, but 
not our ideals. Believing in God, 
in Dr. Eisenstein’s sense, would 
then be utterly irrelevant to our 
own set of values. It seems to me 
that what should be asserted is that 
man must expect his values to be 
superseded by superior ideals, with- 
out losing hope that his methods 
of lessening the gap between the 
ideal and the actual can be refined. 
To believe this is to support the 
idea that man’s natural quality 
of espousing values is not a fruit- 
less activity. To believe this is to 
believe in God; to believe in God 
is to believe that man’s search for 


the good is at least partially re- 
warded. Dr. Eisenstein’s formula- 
tion, on the other hand, can easily 
be interpreted as taking the re- 
sponsibility for human progress 
out of man’s hands and placing 
them in those of God. Can we 
ever be so sure that man will not 
blow himself to bits? And yet, 
even if man does so destroy him- 
self, can we not, at the same time, 
acknowledge that he would have 
had his chance to live abundantly? 
Must God—even a_ naturalistic 
God—be conceived as saving man 
whether he deserves it or not? 
The third reservation I wish to 
discuss concerns Dr. Eisenstein’s 
views on American religion. The 
main point of my criticism is 
that believing in the existence 
of an American democratic re- 
ligion should not be equated with 
“believing that the principles of 
democracy correspond to the very 
structure of human society, that 
the realization of its principles 
spells the realization of all that 
makes life worthwhile” (p. 248). 
There is too much dispute about 
the principles of democracy, and 
there is too much yet unknown 
about the nature of man for any- 
one to be certain about the mean- 
ing of human fulfilment. The 
idea of a common American re- 
ligion transcending Christianity, 
Judaism and secularist philosophies 
is a fruitful idea which Recon- 
structionists have advanced. I 
think, however, that some of us 
make the mistake of insisting upon 
propositions where inquiry is 
called for. American religion 
means, rather, that the sancta of 
American civilization—the litera- 
ture, heroes, places and occasions 
that symbolize American ideals— 
are capable, along with the his- 
torical tradition of our country, 
of disclosing the religious dimen- 
sions of life to those who would 
probe them for their spiritual mes- 
sages. Dr. Eisenstein would tie 
American religion to his particular 
theology. However much I am in 
agreement with the broad out- 
lines of that theology, I feel never- 
theless that Dr. Eisenstein forgets 
his own Reconstructionist commit- 
ment to theological pluralism. It 
is perfectly possible for American 
democracy, as it does today, to 
put up with supernaturalism or 
with non-theism. And interesting- 
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ly enough, it is this freedom for 
ideological diversity which con- 
stitutes an important phase of 
American religion. 

Having hinted at some of our 
disagreements, I can conclude in 
good conscience that Dr. Eisenstein 
has succeeded in great measure in 
presenting a clear, concise and in- 
terestingly written statement of a 
Reconstructionist position. I hope 
his manifold rabbinical duties will 
not deprive him of the leisure to 
elaborate the many hints in his 
thinking which merit close atten- 
tion by him and by American 
Jewry. 

Jack J. CoHEN 


Two GENERATIONS IN PERSPEC- 
TIVE, edited by Harry Schneid- 
erman with a foreword by Dr. 
Louis Finkelstein. Monde Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, $7.50. 


HIS VOLUME is a collection of 

essays and articles contributed 
by twenty-six men, among them 
several scholars, the larger number 
of them public figures, both Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish. It is published 
as a tribute to Dr. Israel Goldstein, 
an outstanding American rabbi 
and an internationally recognized 
Jewish leader. In addition to its 
purpose as a tribute, Two Genera- 
tions in Perspective is intended 
also, according to its editor, to 
be “a survey from many points of 
view, of the most meaningful de- 
velopments in Jewish life, in the 
United States and abroad, during 
the past six decades... .” 

Divided into six parts the vol- 
ume covers Backgrounds 1896— 
1956, Religious Developments, In 
the Jewish Community, At Home 
and Abroad, In the General Com- 
munity, Tribute, Biography. 

Part OnE: Backgrounds 1896- 
1956 partially fulfills its designa- 
tion. Dr. Solomon Grayzel, with 
an economy of words and with 
singular clarity, presents a com- 
pact survey of events as they 
transpired during this sixty-year 
period. Isaiah M. Minkoff offers 
a brief and succinct treatment of 
Jewish organizational development 
on the American scene. Review- 
ing Zionism’s influence and im- 
pact on Jewish life, Dr. Samuel 
Margoshes deals with the revolu- 
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tion which Zionism wrought in 
Jewish life during two generations. 
Moshe Kol surveys General Zion- 
ism’s role in Europe and Israel 
touching particularly upon intra- 
party struggles and the attempt by 
General Zionists to achieve unity 
within their own ranks in order 
to stand up to “the socialist and 
the religious wings of the Zionist 
movement.” Hardly falling with- 
in the purview of historic back- 
ground, however, are the two re- 
maining articles found in Part 
One: Dr. Nahum Goldmann’s 
treatment of the Israeli Sabras’ 
“posture of indifference” to the 
European tragedy of the Nazi era 
and Judge Louis E. Levinthal’s 
charge to American Zionists for 
continued dedication and responsi- 
bility to the Zionist cause. 


Part Two: Religious Develop- 
ments consists of three worth- 
while presentations. Dr. Mordecai 
M. Kaplan sets forth a lucid re- 
sumé of Reconstructionist thought. 
In a well-documented paper, Dr. 
Moshe Davis offers a solid evalu- 
ation of the American synagogue’s 
character and role as it presents 
itself through an examination 
of B’nai Jeshurun’s beginnings, 
growth and development. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy in Dr. Davis’ 
essay is the issue of Jewish educa- 
tion—B’nai Jeshurun’s sincere at- 
tempts to cope with this problem 
in American Jewish life but with 
no great success. An excellent 
paper is also that written by Dr. 
Robert Gordis, dealing with the 
evolution of the rabbinate: its 
emergence from the realm of learn- 
ing and scholarship to the role of 
vigorous leadership in communal 
endeavor—to a degree, however, 
in which “‘scholarship has been a 
prime casualty.” 


Two Generations in Perspective 
regretfully falls short of its 
double purpose as set forth by 
its editor. This is no small part 
due to the unfortunate interweav- 
ing of encomium with historic 
events and their interpretation. 
This is not to say that the book 
was doomed to shortcoming from 
the outset because of the dual goal 
set for it. It might well have suc- 
ceeded in achieving both purposes, 
historic survey and tribute, had 
its initial structure been better. 
The tributes and _ biographical 


sketch of the rabbi and leader 
so deservingly honored should have 
been dealt with in a single section 
of the volume and the balance 
of the compendium should have 
been allowed to fulfill its goal as 
“a reliable source of information” 
about the historic development 
during two dynamic generations. 
If Parts Five and Six, “Tribute” 
and “Biography,” had been per- 
mitted to stand on their own 
merits and had the earlier four 
sections included only solidly doc- 
umented contributions truly re- 
lated to the highlight developments 
in Jewish life for the six decades 
past, the volume would have been 
a valuable Festschrift. 


ARTHUR A. CHIEL 





Jack J. Cohen is the rabbi of the 
Society for the Advancement of Ju- 
daism and associate editor of The 
Reconstructionist. 


Arthur A. Chiel is the rabbi of 
Genesis Hebrew Center of Tuckahoe, 
New York, 
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During the Ten Years of its existence Israel made tremendous 
economic strides in spite of all difficulties, obstacles and the animosity 
of its Arab neighbors. 


The Economic Progress of the country was due to the indomi- 
table faith of the Israelis and the Jews in the free democratic countries. 


The State of Israel and its Friends everywhere are justified to 
celebrate the completion of the first decade of the new State. 


1958 


Make Israel’s Tenth Year a BANNER YEAR for Israel Bonds. 
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